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THE QUALIFIED MAN 


Na recent issue we published a letter from a corre- 
I spondent signing himself “Observer,” written 
with considerable insight into a matter of deep 
concern to architects. He wrote obviously as a friend 
of the profession, but he introduced into his letter a 


3 note which is too rarely sounded when the position of 


the architect is discussed either in the profession itself 
or by laymen. We refer to the rights of the public 
as affected by the position and status of the architect. 

Urging the unification of all the architectural 
societies, he gave four reasons in summarising his 


remarks, and the fourth of these was as follows :—‘ The 
protection which I seek, and the hope that springs in 


my breast, can, I believe, only materialise from the 
creative power of the professional men connected with 
the building industry. This power I have the right 
a3 @ common citizen to expect will be used. It will, 
I believe, only be used if these men can assert them- 
selves through the medium of one strong united body, 
and not by a number enfeebled by dissension.” 

The status of the profession, measured by personal 


| tights and fee standards, is a trifling thing compared 


with that other status which marks the architect, or, 


_ indeed, any professional man, as one to whom the 


country may look with confidence for competent and 
skilled service. Never has that fact been more clear 


_ than now, with a prodigious task facing us in the 


comparatively near future. 
The Registration Act did, in fact, recognise this 
high aim, which is its only justification, and in the 


_ Placid days of peace it would have supplied the healing 


process in which, over a term of years, the incompetents 


| would become eliminated, and only those who had 


passed an exacting test would be permitted to call 


_ themselves architects. The natural corollary that 
| none but architects should administer building would, 


it may be hoped, have followed, and the country 


| Would then, presumably, be on the high road to a 
| golden age of architecture. The interim period of the 
| purge would have been no more unsatisfactory than 


the period which preceded the Act and its amendment, 


| since the title of “ architect ” had already been mis- 
| Wed for generations. We cannot really quarrel with 
| 4 policy which resolved to look over the muddled 


to the clean hills beyond, and we should 


still have no regrets for such a policy but for the fact 
| that world circumstances have arisen which make the 
| Mmediate tidying up of that littered foreground a 
| matter of immediate and pressing im 


portance. 
those circumstances we are forced to admit that 


the Registration Act carries with it some embarrass- 
ment. We do not believe that there has been any 


Proportion of misrepresentation among those 


: she secured registration, but there is no doubt 


are some who have treated the statutory 


3 there 

| Sclntions lightly and have acquired the legal title 
| & atchitect’”” with doubtful justification. Such 
4 are bound to occur in any fallible condition 


of society, and it would be foolish to conclude that the 
whole movement has become prejudiced by mal- 
practice. More important is the question of those 


whom the Register has had to admit merely because ~ 


they have been able to show that on a material date 
they were earning their livings by the practice of what 
is legally recognised as “ architecture,” and without 
regard to ability or talent. It would be deceiving 
ourselves to deny that there is a percentage of men 


who cannot be trusted with important building, and 


who make the present Register an unreliable test 
qualification. 2 

Whenever we are faced with the problem of 
tecting the future from bad architecture, we find our- 
selves using the term “ qualified architect,” and when- 
ever we try to cover this term with a definition 
we find great difficulty. That is really the chief 
stumbling-block to unification. We cannot afford to 
be anything but exacting as we find ourselves to-day, 
and there appears to be little prospect of the various 
societies agreeing upon how exacting the governing 
body of a profession should be. 

At the same time, we deplore as much as anybody 
the fact that good architects remain in separate camps, 
or in no camp at all, and we should welcome as much 
as any the coming together in one great organisation 
of all who care for their profession and are blessed 
with the ability to practise it with distinction. 

There are; of course, certain qualifications which 
give an assurance of competence. Some of those who 
bear these marks of qualification are good, honest men, 
with a sound knowledge of building construction and 
a grasp of affairs, but are otherwise uninspired and 
insensitive to the meaning of fine architecture. It 
would be a social offence, indeed, an impossibility, to 
cast them out, but it is a social mistake to treat them 
as automatically qualified for the tasks ahead of us. 
Others with the same marks of qualification, to which 
in many scores of cases are added those of experience, 
are highly competent men. 

As things are, there appear to be no more than two 
tests of competence to practise the profession of 
architecture. The first is executed work, and the 
second examination. Neither is infallible, for in the 
first case the ostensible may not be the actual author ; 


' while in the second, the ability to pass examinations is 


no proof of competence to design and carry out 
buildings efficiently. But we must not expect per- 
fection in an imperfect world. A benevolent dictator 
with a profound knowledge of architecture and all that 
it connotes might be able to solve our problem for us 
by decreeing that only certain men of proved com- 
petence should plan our towns and cities and design 
and erect our buildings. We have no benevolent 
dictator, and it is doubtful whether we should be happy 
if we had one. Therefore, we must make the best we 


can of existing conditions and do all that we can to 


see that the competent men get the jobs. 


Cc 
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NOTES AnD NEWS 


The R.1.B.A. Exhibition of London 
Four centuries of London's are 
shown in the Exhibition of London Maps 


which is now on view at 66, Portland- | 


place, W.1. The exhibition is one of un- 
usual interest. The early examples, semi- 
pictorial specimens, in addition to fulfill- 
ing their main purpose of showing build- 
ings, bridges and landmarks, all por- 
trayed with much skill, have decorative 
features such as ships of the period, 
costumed figures, vehicles, and decorative 
cartouches enclosing the title, which add 
to their charm and make them works of 
art, desirable both for their antiquarian 
interest and decorative character. This 
particularly applies to the works by C. J. 
Viseeher (1616) and Wenceslaus Hollar 
(1647). The recent maps, in contrast, are 
purely utilitarian in treatment, though 
excellent and informative in all they 
show. Some further notes on the exhibi- 
tion are given on page 548. 


The New President of the A.A. 

Mr. Anraur Wm. Kenyon, who has just 
been elected President of the Architec- 
tural Association, is a Yorkshireman, 
born and educated in Sheffield. He 
started his career as an architect hy 
spending his first years in the works and 
on the jobs, and studied engineering at 
Sheffield University. He received his 
early training in the office of the late 
H. L. Paterson, F.R.J.B.A., where he 
served his articles. He won the measured 
drawings prize of the Sheffield Society. 
On coming to London he entered the 
office of Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth, 
to whom he always pays very high 
tribute for the training he received there. 
He set up an office on winning the King 
Edward VII Hospital Competition. He 
served in France in the R.E.s during the 
last war. For many years he was archi- 
tect to Welwyn Garden City. He has 
done a considerable number of houses, 
flats, hospitals, etc., and at the time this 
war broke out was engaged upon the 
designs for rebuilding Wellington 
Barracks in Birdcage-walk. 


War Damage to Churches. 

Questions relating to the repair of war- 
damaged churches have been under dis- 
cussion between the War Damage Com- 
mission and representatives of the various 
Christian denominations and, interests. 
As a result there is to be set up a 
Christian Churches Main Committee, 
composed of two representatives of éach 
of the ten bodies represented at the nego- 
tiations. This in turn will appoint a 
small sub-committee which can be in 
close touch with the Commission on all 
matters affecting religious interests. Mr. 
E. H. Johnson, 1, Millbank, Westminster, 
8.W.1, is acting as secretary to the com- 
mittee. 

It was laid down that the Commission 
is prepared, without further reference to 
it, to repay, upon certain conditions, an 
expenditure on temporary repairs up to 
£100 in the case of each individual 
building. 


Damaged London Buildings. 

Lowpon buildings destroyed or dis- 
figured in recent air raids include the 
Temple Church, Gray’s Inn, Serjeants’ 


Inn, and the church of St. Nicholas Cole: 


Abbey in Queen Victoria-street. Half the 
Temple has now been destroyed, includ- 
ing what was left of Inner Temple Hall 
and the old Master’s House and library, 
but the greatest loss is the Norman 
Temple Church, the holy place of the 
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Knights Templar, which is now a:charred 
shell. It was one of the few round 
churches in the country. Outside the 
church the tomb of Oliver Goldsmith was 
half buried beneath rubble. Only one of 
the nine military effigies in the nave, that 
of Lord de Ros, which had been boarded 
in, completely escaped. Of the Gothic 
Revival organ nothing remains. The fire 
also spread to Fig Tree-court and Crown 
Office-row, which contained the memorial 
to Charles Lamb. The cloisters, which 
have. been attributed to Wren, have also 
suffered heavy damage. 

Serjeants’ Inn near by, upon which 
many incendiary bombs fell, is a heap of 
brick and rubble. Nothing but a few 
walls is left of this historic little cul-de- 
sac. Serjeants’ Inn was destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666, and the buildings now 
burned down again were erected from de- 
signs by the Adam brothers. At No. 16 
for 36 years lived John Delane, editor of 
The Times. Gray’s Inn suffered very 
heavy damage. Of the hall (built in 1556- 
1559), chapel and library, only the walls 
are left, but all the stained glass of the 
hall and chapel, some of it fourteenth 
century, was removed early in the war. 
Rare volumes and all the records of the 
society are also safely stored, but thou- 
sands of books in the library have been 
burned, 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey was burnt out. 
It was the first Wren church completed 
after the Great Fire. An even older 


* church, St. Etheldreda’s, Ely-place, E.C., 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, June 9—Regent Street Poly- 
technic (School of Architecture, Surveying 
and Building). Mr. W. T. Creswell, K.C., 
on “ Post-War Reconstruction: Economics 
for the Architect and Builder.” 6.30 p.m, 

Tuesday, June 10—Architectural Associa- 
tion. Mr. 0. N. Arup on “Safe Housing in 
War Time.” 5 p.m. : 

Monday, June 16—Regent Street Poly- 
technic (School of Architecture, Su ng 
and Building). Mr. W. T. Creswell, K.C., 
on “‘ Post-War Reconstruction: The Effect 
of the War on Building Enterprises.” 


6.30 p.m. 
a June 20—! Associa- 
tion Architects and Hon. 
Meston on “The New War Damage 
Act.” 75, Eaton-place, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 
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has also been damaged, but not irre. 
parably. The greater part of this builg. 
ing is thirteenth century, but the cryp: 
is considerably older. 


Swainston Manor House, 1.0.W., Destroyed, 
Wuen the manor house of Swainston. 


“ Isle of Wight, was destroyed by fire in 


recent air raid, the silver mace of the old 
borough of Newtown, I.0.W., bearing the 
arms of Edward IV, and the borough seal 
and civic records, were saved. The fine 
old house, for 200 years the seat of the 
Simeon family, was gutted, and only the 
chapel and the servants’ quarters remain. 
Some valuable pictures were destroyed, 
but a few were saved. 


A Masonic Honour for Mr. Ansell. 

Tue M.W. Grand Master, The Duke of 
Kent, K.G., has honoured Mr. W. H.’ 
Ansell, M.C., P.R.I.B.A., by conferring 
upon him the Grand Rank of Assistant 
Grand Superintendent of Works for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Ansell was invested 
with the insignia of his office at the festi- 
val held on April 30 last. W. Bro. Ansell 
is a Past Master of the Arts Lodge No. 
2751, of which he was secretary for many 
years, and in 1920 he was appointed to 
London Grand Rank. 


The Late Professor Salvisberg. 

We regret to record the death of Pro- 
fessor Otto Rudolf Salvisberg. Professor 
Salvisberg, who was R.I.B.A. Hon. 
Corresponding Member for Switzerland, 
designed (in conjunction with Mr. 
Stanley Brown) the factory for Roche 
Products at Welwyn Garden City. 


Architects and the War. 

We are informed by the R.I.B.A. that 
1.827 members and students of the 
R.I.B.A. have served in various branches 
of the Fighting Forces since the begin- 
ning of the war, and of these 25 have lost 
their lives on active service. 


Aberdeen’s Post-War Housing Developments. 

Tue Aberdeen County Council is push- 
ing ahead with its plans for big housing 
developments in the villages and rural 
districts after the war. Mr. F. C. Mears. 
a town-planning expert, has been engaged 
to act in a consultative capacity in con- 
nection with the layout of the proposed 
garden villages, and he will begin his 
survey in March. 


An Architect’s Estate. . 
Mr. THomas Epwarp MaRrsHall, 0! 


Harrogate, senior partner in Messrs 
Marshall and Storey, architects, of 
Station Parade, Harrogate, left £22.14 
(net personalty £13,445). 

An Appointment. 

Strerrorp Town Counc has 4)- 
pointed Mr. A. H. Perry, Chief Aasistan' 
Engineer, Salford, Deputy Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor. 

A Municipal Appointment. : 

Mr. 8. D. Parsons, chief engineerue 
assistant, has been appointed Acting 
Deputy Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
to Hackney B.C. 


IN 1916. 


We are glad to welcome our conten 
porary the British Architect in its new 
form of a monthly magazine. ... It hes 
helped to encourage many at the diffi alt 
moment when recognition does so ™'\" 
for the youthful aspirant to fame, w"''’ 
its editor, Mr. Raffles Davison, is amo'’ 
the most deservedly respected and most 
popular of architectural critics. e 

*.* The British Architect was incorpo'3' 
in The Builder in May, 1919, Mr. Davison 
accompanying it. ' 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


to publish letters on fessional 
{while we hey interest to our readers, it must be 
aad other i we do not necessarily endorse the 
waderstood | correspondents, who will us if they 
a ae their views as briefly as 


ae 
“The Voice of the Industry.” 
To raz Evitok or The Builder. 

Srg,—Your leading article, “‘ The Voice 
of the Industry.” of May 16, is very far 
from being @ voice howling in the wilder- 
ness. YourT implied plea for a merger 
of bodies connected with the building in- 
justries Was anticipated in the founda- 
tion of this Association. Architects and 
surveyors had never before been grouped 
* bod r 

gre Sir Edwin Lutyens joined the 
Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors he summed up matters in 
a few pregnant sentences: = The inclu- 
sion of architects and surveyors in one 
wciety has always seemed to me whole- 
some and correct. That is why I like our 
incorporated Association. The combina- 
tion gives a wider view and influence to 
the possibilities of creative art. It was 
under the designation of Surveyor that. 
Sir Christopher Wren entered the pro- 
fession in which architects and surveyors 
are equal contributors to success; suc- 
ess that is, in right of building in the 
public imterest.”” 

You state: “The whole matter is ripe 
for investigation. Who will take the 
kad?” 

The lead was -given in 1925, when 
architects and surveyors were offered a 
joint association, and our record shows 





nee = 


ST. CLEMENT DANES, 


THE BUILDER 


that they were not slow to accept t 
offer. No dead-alive body will a 
modern practitioner. If the Civil Engi- 
neers—well, reprint your own words on 
the subject of the need for a Central 
Cowacil for the building and works in- 
dustries : “The industry and the profes- 
sions associated with it must close their 
ranks.” 

I think, as you do, that a multiplicity 
of professional bodies, so far from serv- 
ing any useful purpose, defeats its own 
object and causes internecine strife. 1 
suggest that what we really need is a 
Royal Institute of Building Science, in 
which all the existing organisations re 
presenting the professional side of the 
building industry, i.e., architects, struc- 
tural engineers and surveyors, would be 
merged. ; 

The trumpet note must be one clear call. 
“Tf the trumpet gives an uncertain 
3sound—”’ 

G. B. J. Arnos, 
Secretary, the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors. 

75, Eaton Place, 

Westminster, S.W.1. 


Non-Payment of Retention Fees. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Str,—The report of the above case in 
your issue of May 23 has caused a great 
deal of - justifiable indignation among 
many members of this Institute, and 
whilst the accuracy of the report itself is 
not questioned, I should be grateful for 
the use of your columns for correcting 





STRAND, AFTER THE RECENT BOMBING. 


Reproduced by permission from the “Illustrated London News,” from a Drawing by 
Flight-Lieut. Austin Blomfield. 


several wrong impressions that have been 
created. 

1. The defendant was in error in stating 
that retention fees to the Registration 
Council had been paid out of subserip- 
tions to the Institute. The facts are that 
during the years 1937-38, for the conveni- 
ence of members the reténtion fees were 
in some cases included in remittances 


‘eovering membership subscriptions, and 


these fees were paid over in bulk to the 
Council. The practice was terminated at 
the request of the Registrar, owing to 
some members having already paid the 
fees by banker’s order through the Insti- 
tute, duplicating the payment on receipt 
of the usual demand from the Council, 
thus causing unnecessary work, confusion 
and expense. 

The defendant in this case paid his 
retention fees for the years 1937-38 by 
adding the amount of the fees to his 
subscriptions for those years, and the 
fees were passed on to the Registration 
Council. No payment in respect of reten- 
tion fees was paid by him after that date 
to the Institute. 


2. There is not, and there has never 
been, any friction, as alleged, between 
this Institute and the Registration Coun- 
cil. In fact, the ten members of the 
Institute who serve on the Registration 
Council and its Committees are among 
the most regular in attendance and 
enthusiastic in the work of administering 
the Registration Acts. 

My Council have consistently adhered 
to that clause in the Institute’s inaugural 
memorandum which defines its work as 
being concerned with improving, and, 
where necessary, amending, the Registra- 
tion Act for furthering the protection of 
the architect and the building public, and 
at no time have their relations with the 
Registration Council and other profes- 
sional bodies been other than harmonious. 


3. The suggestion by the solicitor for the 
Registration Council that this Institute 
“is nothing more than a little private 
body” is contemptible, and I am sure 
that the Registration Council will hasten 
to dissociate themselves from that regret- 
table remark. 

With the exception of the R.I.B.A. and 
its allied bodies, the Institute is the only 
exclusively architectural society in the 
country. It represents the professional 
interests of nearly 5,000 out of the total 
of about 12,500 registered practitioners, 
and since its work is concerned with 
advancing the status of architecfs to the 
public advantage, it ean hardly be re- 
garded as “ little’ or “ private.” 

The Institute is, moreover, the only 
body which has devoted its funds over a 
number of years to educating the build- 
ing public in the necessity for the employ- 
ment of architects for the planning and 
supervision of building work, and there 
can be no doubt that the profession as a 
whole has benefited by these activities. 

The record of the work of the Institute 
since its inauguration provides ample 
justification for its existence as a potent 
architectural society, whether it is known 
by country legal practitioners or not. 

It is but fair for me add that the 
solicitor who acted for the Registration 
Council in this case is not the solicitor 
who is retained by that body as their 
legal adviser, otherwise I am quite sure 
that the need for paragraph 3 above would 
not have arisen. 

Waiter O. Hepson, 
Secretary, 
Institute of Registered Architects. 
Wallington, Surrey. 
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THE BUILDER 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


HUMAN STANDARDS IN RECONSTRUCTION 


quare, W.C,1, on Tuesday, May 27 : 
Joseph, Hill (President) im’ the chair, when a 
png Panels, 3° wake F. J. ‘ 

(Hon. Secretary, Town Country 2 
Association), entitled ‘“‘ Human Standards 

ithe oat a business included the 
wccniskauh of Wik ude tic Cale aie 
Countci] for the session 1941-42, as under :— 


Election of Officers and Council, 1941-42. 
President : Arthur W. gee ie F.R.LB.A. 
Vice-Presidents : R. ; Enthoven, 

F.R.LB.A., A.A.Dipl. ; John Grey, 


F.R.1LB.A., A.A.Dipl. 

Hon, : D. L. Bridgwater, B. Arch. 
(Livpl.), A.R.LB.A. 

Hon. Treasurer: A, F. B. Anderson, 
F.RLB.A., 8.A.D.G. 

Hon. Editor: J. R. Leathart, F.R.1B.A. 

Hon. JLébrarian: J. N. Sammerson, 
A.R.LB.A. 

Past. President: Joseph Hill, F.R.1B.A., 
F.LArb., M.LStruct.E. 

Ordinary Members of Council : E. L. Bird, 
A.R.LB.A., 8. E. Dykes Bower, F.R.1.B.A., 
A.Dipl., H Braddock, A.RIB.A., 
.A.Dapl., M. & Thenley ap A.R.LB.A., 

(Major), F.R.1.B.A., C. Max 
BA, A.A Dipl, E. B 


) 
FRIBA, 8. 


Mr. Ospornn said that towns were so far 
the most jouous failure of our civilisa- 
tion. In 1907 goods produced for mass con- 
sumption were badly designed and often 
shoddy. They were now much cheaper and 


were simply overwhelmed by it, while artists 
tried to reveal beauty in smoke, scaffolding 
and pasty-faced and e 


sit under café 


, tube trains becam 
more crowded, playing-fields were less and 
less accessible, and gardens more and more a 
luxury for the few. Town planning had been 
in existence long enough to affect the situa- 
tion, and town pl a could not 
escape : “ ey concentrated on 
the frills eile sateboct tant forgot ite fanda- 
or For — faced with the socio- 
ogical-economic-military -political ems of 
London, they babbled i ildi 
in Reg i 


MR. ARTHUR W. KENYON, F.R.1.B.A., 


the new President of the Architectural 
Association. 


prominence were street facades, transport, or 

even the week-end amenities of the 

minority. Look at 

mann had conceived the city as a boiled-shirt 

dinner-party with 

_ ; 

co not think why the appalling city of 

Paris should be quoted as an example of 
ing. ‘ingirfeers could be as bad as archi- 

tects. You could not start.a good human city 

if you started with a passion for underground 


ial ; 
All through the nineteenth century London 
developed rapidly. About the ’sixties, popu- 


artillery at the doors to’ 


lation redched a 


Standards of Housing Density. 

Any standard of housing density was based 
upon components which could be analysed, 
and the maximum tolerated density would 
differ according to the advantages we were 
—— to scrap. We were all more or 

in t that the minimum floor 
space inside the house for the average family 
of 3.6 persons should be something like 750 
sq. ft. As to sunlight, even under the most 
drastic city conditions we ought not to exact 
a continuous light angle higher than 20 de- 
grees in any part of town occupied for 
residential purposes. “Then access to earth 
was absolutely vital. Most families at some 
stage contained children, and these should 
be able to run in and out between the living- 
room and the garden. The great majority of 
people wanted to have some opportunity for 
gardening, but we might have to scrap that 
in the minimum standard. Privacy when 
indoors was important; he did not think a 
window should be less than 60ft. from an- 
other window. Ground-floor windows must 
not be nearer than -15ft. from the public 
footpath under any conditions, and 20 ft. 
should be aimed at. Outlook must be re- 
membered ; this included architectural ameni- 
ties, but outlook should be on to something 
more than a facade opposite. It should in- 
clude some growing things, and the more the 
better. Lastly, the standard should include 
adequate access. 

Putting all these standards together, you 
could comply with the requirements for room 
space, light, access to earth in all but the 
gardening sense, with the minimum of indoor 

rivacy, and not a very high care for out- 
Took and mate road access, under normal 
conditions at 15,000 sq. ft. per acre. This 
was a, = apes to 20 at 750 sq. it. 
each. If you went beyond that you dropped 
— or other grompanics. e.g., if you = a 

e people on the storeys were depriv 
of access to chy i ea abolished the 
front forecourt which gave ciaeed from the 


foo ou could increase the 
monn ol ume per acre by two or three, 
but you would lose privacy and probably the 
light angle as well. : 
At the present family size the figure #ve" 
would work out at about 72 persons per 
residential acre, and this figure, when you 
had allowed for business premises, public 









ings, public open allotments, and 
cogaagetee convert into 20 to 25 
the town. This 


= 
Z 
z 
i 
g 
z 
s 
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from the overcrowded parte 
should we put them? A great 

to smaller towns, and we mi 
or 3 new towns as &@ War 
posing that on the edges of the 
and in the new towns we 
acres of epee be 

ing like 6,000, people. 
eee 30,000,000 acres of 
18,000,000 acres of hill-land, 
measure could be reclaimed, 
velopment proposed would not 

reciable difference to the amount o 
cultural land. 


Vote of Thanks and Discussion. 

Mr: Artaur Kenyon, who moved 
of thanks, said he and Mr, Osborn 
worked together for many years. He 
like Mr. Osborn to come along some 
time and deal with other factors of town 
planning such as the decentralisation of 
industry. It was a good thing Mr. Osborn 
had been called in to be on the Special Com 
mittee dealing with reconstruction. He would 
ag the architect’s point of view. 

nr. R. H. Smepparp, who seconded the 
resolution, said all agreed that London and 
other large towns were a mess, and he was 
glad Mr. Osborn had spoken as he had done 
about Paris. But because a thing had been 
done badly it did not follow that the condi- 
tions which had led to this. could not be 
sorted out and well organised so as to pro- 
vide decent living facilities according to the 
standards of the time. 

Mr. Croven WititaMs-Ex.is said a minority 
preferred to live in towns, and were attracted 
to ee largel : reagent of density and 
centralisation. ey found everything th 
wanted within a onal radius. He a od 
with Mr. Sheppard that if we could only do 
things better there was a place for planned 
density. 

Me. F. B. Loverr said it was not a 
minority but the majority of people who 
liked to live in towns. They furiously re- 
sented the decentralisation arisi from 
evacuation. There was a conflict een 
popular habit and the highly rationalised 
solution of the planning problem based on 
the admirable work carried out by Mr. 
Osborn. 

Mr. H. J. Manzont agreed that the famil 
should be the basis upon which all 
should be built. But we could not adopt the 
whole of Mr. Osborn’s standards. We could 
not plan for every type of industry with a 
standard of 70 or persons to the acre 
unless we were prepared to sacrifice other 
standards such as nearness to work. There 
was room for more than one ideal. 

Mr. Westey Doves said that in the past 
Planning had been thought of as paper 
patterns, and the human being, whose con- 
venience and contentment were what all 
planning should be designed for, had been 
kept in the back . While there would 
be a rush back to the cities after the war, 
some of the people would prefer to remain 
im the country districts to which their 
industries had been decentralised. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded, 
and Mr. Osporn replied to the discussion. 


Suggested Plan to acquire City of London. 

Tue Corporation of the City of London, 
according to a report in the Daily Tele- 
graph, is considering a plan to buy all the 
land on which the City stands, an area 
of 673 acres with a rateable value of 
£8,300,000. The Improvements Committee 
18 stated to be considering this scheme as 
4 solution to post-war reconstruction. 
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THE REPLANNING OF LONDON 


LECTURE 8Y MR. W. H. ANSELL, P.R.1.B.A. 


A wecrurs on “The Replanning of 
London,” coinciding with the Exhibition 
of London Maps now on view at the 
R.1.B.A., was given before the Royal 
Institution on Thursday, May 29, by Mr. 
W. H. Anse, P.R.P.B.A. In the course 


of his introductory remarks the lecturer 


said that the old question: “Can we 
afford to do these things?” [i.e., replan 
on a great scale] had been replaced by: 
“ Can we afford not to do these things? ” 
and it had been suggested that there were 
more regrets for past economies than for 
extravagances, which in city develop- 
ments generally managed to pay for them- 
selves handsomely in the long run. The 
record of lost opportunities of land acqui- 
sition in past years, made good later at 
enormous cost, led one to believe that in 
town planning there was no economy 
comparable with a really breathtaking 
extravagance. 

Having briefly surveyed the growth of 
London from medizeval times, the lecturer 
proceeded as follows :— 


The Minister of Works and Buildings 
has asked the two Town Planning Autho- 
rities of London—the County Couneil and 
the City Corporation—to submit to him in 
a few months’ time their first general 
planning schemes. This has probably de- 
termined the machinery of the. detail 
planning, and I imagine the appropriate 
departments are now busy on the tremen- 
dous task. The L.C.C. has. appointed an 
eminent consultant in the person of Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie. 


Liaison of Authorities Necessary. 

There must be, for a successful plan, 
complete liaison between the two authori- 
ties. A single ad hoc planning department 
set up voluntarily by the two great civic 
Corporations would, in my opinion, have 
best secured this. It would have cleared 
planning from routine administration, and 
would have recognised that the problem is 
not divisible into two as regards the main 
plan, but is one, indivisible and complete. 
Such a department would probably have 
contained all the able men who are at 
present engaged on the work in their 
several spheres. Liaison would not have 
been necessary, for the word implies 
separate things which must establish con- 
tact. Where there is no separation from 
the very beginning, no liaison has to be 
established; unity is there from start to 
finish. ‘ 

That there is complete goodwill between 
the two authorities is not denied. Each 
is animated by the same desire to seize 
the opportunity and obtain the best 
possible result. There will, no doubt, be 
consultations and collaborations, but as a 
piece of administrative machinery to 
secure a desired end, unity of control is 
as necessary in planning for peace as in 
conduct of war. Perhaps when the pre 
liminary plans are produced it will be 
found that a unified body can best accom- 
plish the aims of both authorities and the 
planning department be formed even 
then. 

In one matter I go farther than in my 
previous paper and suggest that, whether 


‘or no this comes to pass, there will be 


the need for a London Planning Board or 
Council to settle and control the inspira- 
tion of the plan, and work continuously 
with the executive planning department 
or departments. 


I hope that this, too, will favour the idea, 
and that a national planning authority 
will eventually come into being. 

I visualise, therefore, a National Plan- 
ning Authority responsible to a Ministry, 
or even given Ministerial status; below 
this, the London Planning Roard; 
again below, the executive planning de- 
partment or departments, as the . case 
may be. 

The Uthwatt report will probably indi- 
cate the lines on which new legislation 
will be required, for some drastic altera- 
tions to the present privileges and rights 
of land ownership will certainly be neces- 
sary. These will not be confiscatory nor 
unfair, for such is not the way of English- 
men, and property owners are not crimi- 
nals as some enthusiastic reformers would 
seem to suggest. But that there must be 
adjustments of particular rights for the 
public good is, I think, inevitable, and 
the Uthwatt Committee, which is con- 
sidering the question of compensation and 
betterment, may be expected to suggest 
the form these should take. 

It will then fall to the National Plan- 
ning Authority to initiate the necessary 
legislation and hope to carry it through 
Parliament in a reasonably short, time. 
Until some indication is given 
extent of the powers to be claimed, no 
final workable plan is possible, but this 
is not to say that the preparation of a 
reasonably agreed ideal plan should not 
be proceeded with. I think it should be, 
even before the legislation is decided 
upon, as it would give valuable advice on 
the lengths to which legislation must go. 

The plan must not depend upon the 
amount of destruction caused by enemy 
action; timid, half-hearted planning will 
get us nowhere. Even though the carry- 
ing out of the plan may take many years, 
whatever is possible now of rebuilding 
should be a part of the ideal plan. Sir 
Charles Bressey said that there were few 
districts in outer London that were not 
ripe for demolition, and even though some 
of these may have so far escaped 


é 


attention, they must be brought into’the- 


main scheme for rebuilding on right lines 
when their time for rebuilding comes, as 
inevitably it must, sooner or later. 
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Functions of the Planning Council. 

The function of the Planning Council 
would be the determination of the kind 
of main plan London should have. It 
would be the intermediary between the 
public and the executive planners; it 
would investigate causes as well as symp- 
toms; for London’s blemishes are not the 
result of some superficial skin complaint 
needing only the application of a little 
town-planning face-lotion for its cure—the 
congestion of its traffic alone suggests that 
London's digestion has been considerably 
overweighted. 

The London Planning Council would for 
a time be the hardest worked body in the 
kingdom. All the controversial matters 
which have divided London's reformers 
for years would be considered by it and 
decided so far as the inclusion of a solu- 
tion in the plan is concerned. The decen- 
tralisation of industry, the encouragement 
of commerce, the creation of open spaces, 
the placing of the great railway termini, 
the decision as to river bridges and em- 
bankments and the replanning of slum 
and other unworthy residential areas 
would all come within its purview, and 
the plan in. its guidance of London’s 
future expansion would be the result of 
its study of what is to come. 

It should meet continuously the chief 
executive planners, for many preliminary 
and intermediate schemes would be neces- 
sary to aid decision and test practical 
possibilities. It would, I suggest, aim at 
London being a beautiful city as well as 
a convenient one, and would not allow the 
plan to be settled by the police, the fire- 
men, the motorists, the road engineers, 
the railways, the sewage engineers, the 
water, gas and electricity providers, and 
then tossed over to the architects to 
* make what you can of this.” The skilled 
building designers who, it must be recog- 
nised, will enhance the best of schemes 
but cannot transform the worst, should 
work with all the others I have named 
from the very beginning. Then such 
pg eens ie as the narrow end 
to Craven use in Northumberland- 
avenue, and. that extraordinary slice of 
building near the river below Cannon- 
street station, will be avoided. 


Need for a Survey. 

The first necessity of the planner who 
is dealing with an existing city is the 
survey of things as they are. The L.C.C. 
has for many years been working on this. 
The invaluable maps of the ordnance 
survey show the physical arrangement of 
streets and buildings, but plans have been 
or are being prepared showing much more 
than this. By a scheme of distinctive 
colouring, the use to which every build- 
ing is put is clearly indicated. Heavy 
industry, light industry and manufac- 
tures, shops, offices, residential areas of 
every class, educational‘and recreational 
buildings, hospitals, playing fields and 
other open spaces, national and civic 
administrational buildings, are all 
marked. The density of traffic on roads 
and the type and destination of traffic are 
being continually investigated, and the 
black spots of road traffic congestion 
noted. Some plans are devoted to the 
showing of the heights of buildings 
throughout an area. and group- 
ings of buildings of architectural.or his- 
toric interest are marked for preservation. 
Geological, topographical, sociological 
conditions aré shown in graphic form. 
The areas of dévastation and damage wil! 
be shown in their varying ». but 
these must not be allowed to the 


final plan to an overpowering extent. 
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They will show immediate needs and 
possibilities, but should not be a limiting 
factor in any way. Without such detailed 


' diagnosis, the complaint cannot be com- 


prehended, nor the treatment prescribed. 

With this survey before them, the Lon- 
don Planning Board would hammer out 
the governing idea of a unified balanced 
London plan. Is this possible? It took 


. three years for Sir Charles Bressey, with all 


the resources of the Ministry of Transport 
behind him, to produce his report and 
scheme. The new plan will be wanted 
lofig before three years are out, or the 
future will be compromised beyond repair 
by intermediate development and recon- 
struction. And, as in every approach to 
this problem, one is brought again to the 
point that without clear guidance on the 
matter of ownership of land and the public 
acquisition of land and buildings, a final 
plan cannot be made. The report of the 
Uthwatt Committee may well prove to be 
one of the most important documents in 
the whole of Britain’s history, and the 
legislation consequent upon it be worthy 
to rank with Magna Charta in its effects 
upon the future of the country. 

So much for the machinery of plan 
making. May I, in the time remaining, 
refer to some of the matters which public 
opinion demands shall be included in any 
comprehensive plan. Each has a bearing 
on all the others, and cannot therefore 
be thought of separately, duly solved and 
neatly docketed for use as required. Some 
people say that if the problems of access 
and traffic are settled, the remainder will 
almost solve themselves, but I fear it is 
not quite as easy as that. 


Location of Industry. 

The respective locations of work places 
and dwelling places, with the traffic facili- 
ties that link them together, form one 
great problem, but have an infinite num- 
ber of hardly less important factors affect- 
ing them. Mr. Mervyn O’Gorman tells us 
that in 1935 the expenditure on the car- 
riage of goods by road and rail totalled 
£300 millions, not including the coastal 
traffic. He states that 10 per cent. of this 
would be unnecessary had industrial loca- 
tion been better planned by the factory 
owners. The tremendous expenditure on 
the transport of the workers to and from 
their work could also be reduced by less 
haphazard planning. 

Does this mean that the factories and 
works must move out of London or the 
workers move in? Probably both will be 
necessary, but there must be some idea of 
what will happen before transport ques- 
tions can be settled. 

There must be no compulsion on any 
of us to live here or there beyond that 
exercised by economic and natural causes. 
We are not fighting this war to lose our 
freedom of choice in the kind of life we 
want to live, or of the place in which to 
live. Many. of us have but little freedom 
of choice now, but such as we have we 
value highly. and are not prepared to lose. 

The planner, therefore, must in his 
suggestions show a more logical and effi- 
cient industrial location, having regard 
to the raw material which is so often the 
finished product of other industries, and 
the markets for the disposal of the goods 
manufactured. He must show a healthier, 
more spacious planning of residential 
areas for all classes, particularly the 
poorest within the town’s boundaries, and 
there is no doubt that the facilities 
so given will be eagerly seized upon. 
Spaciousness is at the very root of an 
attractive urbanisation, not the spacious- 
ness which sprawls semi-detached houses 
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along arterial roads, but that which op. 
circles the closer planning com muni- 
ties, provides room for the efficient prac. 
tice of industry and comimerce, and satis. 
fies the need of the citizens, old an4j 
young, for some measure of open-air life. 

This matter of community planning 
within the greater community is a vita] 
cne in London. Even when the form of 
so great a city has been decided upon and 
made to some extent comprehensible, the 
character of the inner communities should 
be emphasised and enhanced in those 
aspects which are most worthy. Al! de- 
velopment within the settled community 
areas should be to this end. Bloomsbury, 
with its squares, its Museum and Univer- 
sity buildings, should become more obvi- 
ously the university centre, with facilities 
for student life, and poorer student life 
at that. There should not only be the 
great squares, wide avenues, and monv- 
mental university buildings, but friendly 
hostels, tea-shops, wine-shops, and beer- 
houses, where any self-respecting student 
may find friends with whom to argue. 

The little squares of the Inns of Court, 
now, alas, so badly damaged, might be 
increased in number to give more quiet 
folk the opportunity of living in such 
serene surroundings. 

And where there is but little character, 
where there is nothing but streets of the 
drearier type, it will be the duty of the 
planner to suggest the creation of charac- 
ter and community interest by the provi- 
sion of open spaces and gardens, the 
placing of shops and public buildings and 
social services. 

The form of London’s future expansion 
must be settled and haphazard dormitory 
development cease. It may be difficult 
to remedy past mistakes, it is never too 
late to prevent them in the future. Clear 
guidance from the Central London Plan- 
ning Board and the National Planning 
Authority must be given, for not London 
alone will be affected by the decision. The 
principles laid down will apply to the 
whole country. 

Growth must be given control; we have 
tried the laissez faire method and it has 
failed dismally and is responsible for most 
of the ills which London suffers. 

No longer shall we permit magnificent 
roads to be lined with ignoble speculative 
building development. 

The complete small country town should 
be the type to be encouraged; not the sub- 
urban housing estate, but the town con- 
taining within itself the nucleus of all 
that a normal life demands. Great cities 
would still be necessary for the fullest 
expression of art and literature, drama 
and music, but we need not forget that 
learning has been able to establish itself 
and its universities in quite small towns. 

Industrial areas should have the perfec- 
tion of complete efficiency both in layout 
and the planning of individual works. A 
factory should certainly be a machine for 
working in, but such a machine as will 
not stifle the human needs of the men and 
women who work in it. 


The Railways. 

The railways and their termini mus‘ 
come under review, particularly those 
entering London on.the south of the 
Thames. In a map of London published 
by Mr. Cruchley, in 1835, the lines of the 
proposed railways are shown, the London 
and Greenwich line, the Birmingham |ine. 
and the South Western line, but linking 
all these is suggested a ring line—in 1555. 

Some day there will be a ring line con- 
necting the northern termini—Padding‘o” 

(Continued on page 548.) 
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VIEW SHOWING OPEN-AIR AMPHITHEATRE, 
WITH OPEN CORRIDOR TO CLASSROOMS. 
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The school is for senior pupils. 
and has accommodation for 550 
pupils. The site presented several 
problems apart from its limited 
area of 2 roods 2 perches 212 yds. It 
has a steep slope, and further the 

. ae subsoil required special considera- 

¥e tion for the foundations. The: site 
= is otherwise an ideal one, facing 

i: j south, overlooking the Botanic 
 - Gardens Park and the river Lagan. 
a Sige _ The ground in front of the school ‘is 

ae i at present being laid out as play- 
im ing fields. 

The subsoil at the highest portion 
of the site is good, firm sand, but 
the lower half is a wet sleech, evi- 

; dently a relic of the days when the 
— — ne must have sg over 
the ground. Accordingly, it was 
AMPHITHEATRE IN USE. Below: COOKERY ROOM. necessary to pile the front: block, 
pressure piling being adopted, and 
the rear block is carried on brick 
piers taken down to the sand at a 
depth of 3 to 4 ft.; the piles varying 

in length from 10 to 12 ft. 
: The building is planned in two 
blocks; that adjoining the road has 
four classrooms upstairs, the ground 
floor comprising administration and 
service units—that is, staff rooms, 
cloakrooms and lavatories. The 
front block facing the park has five 
ao ae classrooms on the ground floor and 
: ; : two classrooms on the first floor, 
Joa Sat eee ee these two classrooms being separa- 
ted by a large paved terrace. Along 
the whole front of the terrace there 
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is a brick flower-box, which also 
forms a protection for the children 
using the terrace. Flanking these 
classrooms are the cookery, science, 
woodwork and art rooms. 


The ground-floor classrooms open 
on to @ narrow~-terrace which is 
paved with coloured concrete flags. 
The upper terrace, along the back of 
which runs @ covered way and 
colonnade, ig paved with Anderson’s 
flat roofing, bug a green terrazzo is 
used instead of their standard 
“‘Thermotile ” to reduce glare. In- 
sulation is provided by meang of 
“Insulwood ” fibre board, both to 
the classroom ceilings and to the 
upper sitle of the concrete roof. 


Due to the slope of the site, a 
problem was presented of dealing 
with the courtyard or area between 
the front and back blocks. This 


Top: THE UPPER TERRACE. Centre: SOUTH ELEVATION. Below : DETAIL OF UPPER TERRACE 


has been solved to good advantage 
by providing tiers of segting euffi- 
cient to accommodate the whole of 
the school, The courtyard thus acts 
as an amphitheatre, suitable for 
assembling all the pupils, for con- 
ducting open-air classes or echool 
concerts. The open corridor to the 
classrooms provides a suitable stage 
setting for theatrical performances. 
The assembly-hall, which is 
equipped with a cinema room, has 
a separate entrance from the street, 
so that it can be used independently 
of the school. 

The building is constructed with 
Tyrone multi-coloured rustic bricks, 
a limited use of Laganvale red 
rustic bricks being used as quoins 
and for the brick flower-boxes. Cast 
stone dressings are used where re- 
quired for structural purposes. Ex- 
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ternally the building is finished 
with cream sashes and green doors. 

Internally, the colour scheme. is 
éaref worked out, the general ; - mei ants NraANTS 
rene Bi being mushroom-colour CL ass Room cLAsspoom 
ceilings, cream walls and grey a - 
dadoes. Relief is provided by the Ls ckadobers 
use of rosé, salmon pink, purple, Ls 
mauve and blue. Over the five en- 
trance doors from the ¢orridor are 
panels cut in “ Insulwood ” hard- 
board, by Mr. Morris Harding, = eS oe & 
R.H.A. The panels represent the ss es. tf 
five principal industries of Ulster: 3° i 2 Se asete 
agriculture, shipbuilding, tdébacco, 
linen and rope. The designs for 
these panels were prepared in col- cussmoom fF ciasseoom 
laboration by Mr. Morris Harding, = 
Mr. John Luke and Miss P. Mullan. 
The cost of the building was £21,513, 
including £1,224 for heating and 
electric light. 

The builder was Mr. James More- 
land, of Belfast, and the quantity 
surveyor Mr. R. Marchant, F.8.I., 
also of Belfast. 
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THE WEST FRONT, SHOWING BALCONY TO ASSEMBLY HALL. 
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(Continued from page 542.) 
Marylebone, Euston, St. Pancras, King’s 
Cross, and Liverpool Street—with new 
termini on the south, for the removal of 
the Charing Cross, Cannon Street and 
Holborn Viaduct stations and _ their 
bridges across the river is by no means 
an impossibility. It has been pointed 
out that such an irregular ellipse system 
would place all the termini at about the 
same distance from a central line running 
from the Bank to High Street, Kensington, 
and that if two diagonal routes were made 
to. join. Paddington with Liverpool Street, 
and Victoria with King’s Cross, the inter- 
section would be at Tottenham Court 
Road Station. 

With this problem is bound up the idea 
of forbidding steam trains to enter the 
inner London area, by changing the 
motive power to electricity at certain 
points, and by the placing of the southern 
lines underground where now are via- 
ducts, after the new positions of the 
termini have been settled. 

But, while it is easy airily to suggest 
these colossal changes, who among the 
executive planners dare include such 
schemes in a plan for serious practical 
consideration unless he had the authority 
of such a powerful statutory body as the 
London Planning Board I have proposed? 


The South Side. 

Any replanning of the south side of the 
river is inseparable from the settlement of 
this matter of the railways. The south- 
side problem is not merely a clearing up 
of the untidiness of. the river bank and 
the provision of a quay or embankment 
road from Westminster to London Bridge. 
This must be done, and can be done, by 
the reclamation of the mud bank: There 
on the north side is waiting one of the 
finest city yiews in the world, almost un- 
seen for want of viewpoints on the south. 
Even though an embankment road round 
the bend of the river is’ not a short cut 
to any particular place, an increase in 
the number of bridges would cause it to 
be freely used, and the possibility of a 
new road-bridge at Charing Cross has by 
no means disappeared. 

The whole of this southern inner area 
needs improvement. The radial planning 
of roads which piles so much traffic at two 
or three focal points, like the Elephant 
and St. George’s-circus, must be modified 
by the provision of more river bridges and 
more ring roads across the radial roads, 
using such existing roads as the New Cut 
for this purpose, the object being to lead 
traffic which intends to go left or right 
away from the direct line to the central 
point at.the earliest possible moment. But 
there can be no finality in Surrey-side 
planning, no avcomplishment of the Lon- 
don Society scheme, the “ Star ’’ scheme, 
or any other, until the decision as to the 
disposition of the railways is made, and 
free planning made possible by a drastic 
reduction in the number of the viaducts. 

Then might the south side become fully 
as important a part of London as the 
north. Its remoteness has never been a 
matter of distance, but of access. Given 
free access, it will be found to be nearer 
to the centre than was thought possible. 

Replanned, and with this wrong-headed 
impression of a distant land removed, it 
may become not only a great commercial 
area, but an area of hotels, restaurants, 
concert-halls and theatres, which shall vie 
with that congestion of cultural and 
entertainment houses which so clogs with 
vehicles the evening streets of West- 
minster and Soho, and if its embankments 
are made attractive with gardens and 
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cafés, a new and pleasanter extension of 
London’s open-air life might come to pass. 

Many of these suggestions are quite 
independent of the devastation which 
enemy planes have inflicted upon London, 
but the bombing has shown the way to 
one improvement value that might not 
have been possible otherwise. I mean 
the clearance of the spaces adjoining 
London’s historical and architectural 
treasures in order that these may be seen 
and appreciated as they should. The 
value is primarily an wsthetie one, which 
is not to say that it is not a real one, 
for to a city esthetic values are real, and 
are even translatable into terms of 
material values. 


St. Paul’s: An Opportunity. 

New impressions of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
have been given by the clearance on the 
north side and an opportunity provided 
for a really fine layout of the cathedral 
area. I went so far as to suggest that the 
south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard would 
some day also be opened up, and even 
lightheartedly mentioned terraced gardens 
in that connection. Something like horror 
was created in certain circles—gardens in 
Paris, perhaps, and in Vienna they might 
not be considered entirely out of place, 


but gardens in the City of London, I was 


asked ! 

And yet the final judgment of this 
generation’s efforts will take into account 
not only the convenience, but the comeli- 
ness of our city. You may have the finest 
scheme for traffic needs and industrial 
location combined with a deadening ugli- 
ness of surroundings, therefore we should 
plan not only with boldness but with 
vision; plan to show that convenience and 
comeliness are not incompatible; plan to 
show the London that might be, even 
though we may not achieve all we desire. 
We shall, at any rate, have travelled 
hopefully, which will not be without effect 
on us, and on our ultimate destination. 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
LONDON MAPS 


An Exhibition of London Maps, showing 
four centuries of London’s growth, is now on 
view at the R.1.B.A., 66, Portland Place, 
W.1. The exhibition has been planned to 
show not only the growth of London, its con- 
tinuity of development and the manner in 
which many of the ancient features of the 
plan and buildings of the city have been 
maintained, but also the very great com- 
plexity of the problem that faces those who 
are cha now with the task of devisin 
new plans for London, and organising an 
executing work of reconstruction. 

Among the most important sections of the 
exhibition is the last in the chronological 
series, in which, — the courtesy of the 
London gy Council, it has been possible 
to include a large number of survey plans 
prepared by the County Council’s Town Plan- 
ning Department. 

Following is a brief summary of the exhi- 
bition :— 

Tae Srxtzente Cenrury.—Two plans are 

shown in this section, the first being Ralph 
Agas’s semi-pictorial of London in about 
1560. At this time Westminster existed only 
as a small group of — round the Abbey 
and Court buildi on the riverside. The 
centre of the City proper then, as now, was in 
the area between St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Tower of London, and no part of the 
town was more than a few minutes’ walk 
from the open countryside. 
_ Tae Sevenrzenrn Century.—The two most 
interesting exhibits here are the two 
panoramas made in 1616 by C. J. Visscher, 
showing the whole extent of London’ from 
Whitehall to the Tower, and by Wencesleus 
Hollar, ih 1647. Hollar’s engraving is one 
of the finest pictures ever made of any city 
in the world. 


e West- 
: . — * nT ty 
. view, -engra . and N. 
Buck in 1749, taken from the Surrey side and 
showing London between Westminster and 
ig rome fully engraved map by W 
uti ved ma . Faden, 
of 1790, showing London he country for 
25 miles round, gives a clear picture of its 
middle of open country and 
vo es from oe centre of such 
suburbs as Hampstead, Kensington, Chelsea, 
Camberwell, etc. 

— NINETEENTH sh =a nine- 
teenth-cent reup opens with another edi- 
tion of Faden's map of 26 miles round 
London, showing the few developments that 
had taken place in the years between 1790 
and 1802. e chief interest in this section 
is Cruchley’s map shown in a dated edition 
of 1835, and an undated edition about 20 years 
later. In the first, courses of the proposed 
railways are shown, and Cruchley has illus- 
trated diagrammatically a proposal for a 
completely circular railway running in a line 
about 34 miles from 8t. Paul’s, but for the 
most part in comparatively open country. 
This section also includes a small selection 
from the many hundreds of street widening 
and street improvement schemes. 

Tae Twentiera Century.—The first maps 
in this group come from the London County 
Council Town Planning Department. They 
are examples only of many thousands of 
similar maps compiled by the London County 
Council in ert na of their ages eee 
en i improvin ace 0 
London. first 8 the geology and 
contours; the next lot show the survey of 
buildings, illustrating their use for domestic, 
commercial, industrial and communal ser- 
vices. Included are two very carefully com- 

iled plans showing the draft zoning scheme 
oe building use for the regulation of the 
height of buildings in Battersea. 

Other in the twentieth-century sec- 
tion show m population density, the 
surface use of the for parks, market 
gardening, domestic , and so on, over 
an area wi Hodd in the north to Red- 
Me tess er peepee pth Land Ui 
end ; these were 158- 
tion Survey of the London School of 
Economics; the Ministry of Transport High- 
way Development pag age pe ‘by Sir 
Charles Bressey and Sir Latyens, a8 
well as the Greater London 


from t 

ey, prepared by Sir Raymond 

Unwin. 
‘ The nineteenth and — ee ny 
ridged by the surv lon povert) 
pom in 1889 by Charles Booth Sed in the 
last few years by the New Life and Labour 
School of Economics. 
made by the 


ing develop- 


Society 25 4 


pe er 
lanning phage iy 88 
result of survey work carried out during ‘"¢ 


last war. 4 

The exhibition remains open free, U0" 
June 21, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturday 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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THE WAR DAMAGE ACT.—8 
T. CRESWELL, K.C., Hon.A.R.1.B.A., 
A.S.1., ete. 
PART 1. 
Buildings and Other Immovable Property. 
(Continued.) 
Secrion 14 gives powers to the Treasury to 
increase the arnount of arty value payment as 
ted by the Commission, if in the opinion 
a Treasury ee 4 circumstances, arisen 
since the ing of e Act, render the figure 
eat under the provisions of Section 3 
Article 3) adequate as compensation. 
"fection 15 was partly dealt with in the 
last paragraph of Article 6. Continuing, this 
section provides for payments for war. damage 
to one or more tenants of a developed here- 
ditament or any part of it, where the Com- 
mission decides the ion is to be a 
If the value of a vacant site 


by W. 


that the value of the roperty immediately 
after the occurrence of e is no less than 
is value in the state in which it was imme- 
rae Suse the occurrence of the damage, 
the ission may pay to any tenant (as 
having a proprietary interest ist the heredita- 
ment) an amount deemed by them reasonable 
if they are satisfied that the time which the 
tenancy had still to rum on the date of the 
damage was sufficiently short to render it 
probable that the hereditament would have 
remained in its then existing state during 
that time if the war damage had not inter- 
vened to curtail the enjoyment of the tenancy. 
In general such payment is to be made to 
the person who was, immediately before the 
weurrence of the damage, the owner of the 
tetancy. This, however, is subject to a con- 
‘sideration of any mortgage subsisting at the 
time when the value payment is discharged. 
(Section 9 (4)}. (See Article 6.) Also, regard 
will be had to the provisions of Section 7 
(3) (a), Section 8, and Section 9 (4). (See 
Articles 5 and 6.) 

Section 16 of the Act takes into account 
payments in respe-t to ary land constituting, 
a forming part of, a hereditament compul- 
wily acquired whilst in a condition 


due 
— nt passec j pomp bays Act. 
compensation for the com isi- 
tion is determined by pot hes ge gn 
of the land in its damaged state and without 
regard to the prospective right the purchaser 
has to compensation for the damage, then the 
payment to be made in respect of the damage 
s to be an amount equal to that which would 
have been permissible for the payment of 


to war damage, and acquired under any 
is 


of any works executed for making good the 
damage either before the date the usual 
totes to treat ’’ for the property to be 
aquired compulsorily, or on the date on 
the acquisition actually became com- 
end: im 20 far as the proper cost thereof 
ga the permissible amount; and in 


(b) A’ value payment of an amount equal 
_ “the residue of the said permissible amount, 
ot, if no works were executed, to the whole 


It rests with the Commission to give effect 
| ‘0 the above enactment; and, in ‘ane 80, 
| Payments to be made under Section 5 for tem- 
Pag Works (see Article 4) will be taken 
_ acount in addition to those referred to 
m (a) above if these temporary works are 


een 

damage and the date of the notice to treat, 
iy time up to and including the date 

teh the acquisition became compulsory. 

land t,17 deals with payments im respect of 
. me r ar ae 
Ss en a bs wets 
u ule to the Act, which particularly 
og for pavmente in respect to physical 


not directly due to war — 
m the hereditament. If, inf 
© Commission, works are required 


T 


: f 

| NBME More than the difference between the 
ihe the hereditament would have 
the vaing execution of the works, and 
3 which the hereditament. would have 


tg 





occurred in the earliest attack. 
(To be 7 .) 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF SOUTHAMPTON 


ADDRESS AT THE HOUSING CENTRE. 


THE reconstruction of Southampton was the 
subject of an address given recently at the 
Housing _ Centre by Mr. H. Collins, 
A.R.I.B.A. Colonel Cart de Lafontaine pre- 
sided and briefly introduced the lecturer. 

- Mr. Collins said that Southampton suffered 
from mistakes of the past which had pro- 
duced, amongst other evils, a great waste of 


time travelling between home and work, and~ 


@ scarcity of recreation grounds. A planning 
scheme had been prepared before the war. 
The present population was about 200,000 and 
the scheme planned for another quarter of a 
million, but it was exceedingly unlikely that 
any such increase would take place. Existing 
open space amounted to 400 acres, and it was 
proposed that another 1,000 should be added 
to this, but this was only about half the 
recognised standard. The plan left the indus- 
trial area of the city on that side from which 
the prevailing winds blew, but there was no 
remedy for this because that was the side on 
which the water lay. The principal gains of 
the plan, if carried out, would be that there 
would be some control over the density of 
new estates and over the location of factories. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Pepler had indi- 
cated that the best, method of replanning an 
existing city was to divide it into community 
units, thus getting rid of large agglomerations 
of population. he divisions between the 


community centres would be by means of' 


green belts. For Southampton it was recom- 
mended that there be one main centre and a 
number of sub-centres ; the main centre would 
contain the civic buildings and the principal 
church. The principal church of Southampton 
had been destroyed by enemy action, and this 
gave an opportunity to rebuild it at the top 
of East Park, the highest ground in central 
Southampton. New roads were being Seeger 
One of these, 120ft. wide, would allow the 
main London traffic to the docks to by-pass 
the principal-shopping centre. There were to 
be other new roads of this width, notably a 
ring boulevard on the outside of the town to 
take east to west traffic. With regard to the 

resent main street, houses on both sides had 

en thrown down, and it was proposed to 
take this opportunity to increase the present 
width—40 to 50ft.—to 80ft. The shopping 
centre would be retained above the Bargate, 
while wholesale business would be kept down 
in the old part of the town, car-parks being 
provided on the west side. 

It was a good scheme as far as it went, but 
what about the rebuilding of the High-street ? 
His own suggestion was that the Regional 
Planning Authority, which he assumed would 
be set up to carry out this and other schemes, 
should acquire the whole of the property and 
itself rebuild the High-street. For this the 
authority might have the assistance of the 
city architect, because to get satisfactory 
street architecture you must have one man to 
design so as to secure some measure of archi- 
tectural uniformity. _ 

The height of buildings was often solely 
determined by considerations of profit, but it 
should be: determined by the width of the 
street and architectural considerations. In a 
town like Southampton he did not think the 
height of the buildings should exceed 50 ft. 
The distance between buildings should be at 
Jeast half the height and that from the boun- 
dary one-third the height. Windows should 
have an angle of 45 degrees of light. The city 
boundary should be either contracted or 
rounded up so as to get a more shapely area 
around which might pass the ring road of 
which he had spoken so as to give the city 
a definite and proper demarcation. No build- 

should be allowed outside the city boun- 
dary except those needed for agriculture and 
perhaps some low-density zone for country 


i 
5 


Estate ? 
a pabeng toe: aoe oe io: 
twenty persons ; for semi-detached, i, OF 
pate Fe 
, or 5 
or hiey persia AW hemes be de- 
8 by city architect, but the plan 


rebuilt entirely—the cost of acquiring i e 
land for the green belt and the widening of 
a one by aig to E Ps work 
wo! ve to one in stages, and probably 
it would be designed to deal with the most 
congested parts of the town first. The most 
businesslike method would be to commence a 
satellite town simultaneously with the recon- 
struction of the old town. It was im 

to start reconstruction in a satellite town 
where you did not start with the millstone of 
high land values round r neck, 

in the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Simpson, speaking on the subject 
of flats, said there were two classes of the 
population which no municipal scheme took 
into consideration. These consisted of one 
people and of married couples starting life. 
The means of these latter were usually small 
and they should be given decent es i 
within those means.. They cculd not afford 
to take houses built for families, but could 
start life very well in flats, and when the 
family came they could change the flat for a 
house. In a village in which he was inter- 
ested such flats were built four to the block, 
and every flat had a garden. The rent, ex- 
clusive of rates, ranged from 6s. 2d. to 8s. 2d. 
per week. 


RESERVATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
A.A.S.T.A. MEMORANDUM. 


In. a Memorandum presented in of 
a request for in the e of 
Reserved ions, the A.A.S.T.A. state 


that architects have been placed once more ont 
the Schedule of Reserved Seenmetien, the age 
of reservation being 35. They believe that 
the position js still unsatisfactory in the 
following respects :— 

(a) The reservation applies only to those 
registered under the Architects’ (Regis- 
tration) Acts and not to the many 
trained and le assistants who, 
while not on the Register, carry on 
most of the work of the profession ; 
Architects and architectural assistants 
below the age of 35 are still being 
called up, though in most instances 
they are engaged on essential work, 
often on work that they alone can do; 

(c) The architectural schools, which are a 
vital part of the profession, are suffer- 
ing seriously because students are not 
allowed to complete their training. 

The results of this policy are, in the Asso- 
ciation’s belief, that the reduced architectural 
profession is farther depleted and its rapid 
restoration after the war is made impossible. 

The Association puts forward the following 
proposals :— 

(a) The term ‘‘ Architect ’’ in the Schedule 
of Reserved Occupations should be sup- 
plemented by the term “ Architectural 
Assistant ’’ as defined by this Associa- 
tion in a previous communication. 


(b 


— 


tion of a student already accepted for 
other professions; 

(c) Architects, Architectural Assistants and 
Architectural Students should be re- 
served from the age of 18. as 
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STEEL PRODUCTION 
AND THE WAR 


to fear a\steel race with 
the Axis. One further word on art ore 
Japan in 1937 ore roughly, 6,000,000 
tons of steel. Without importing considerable 
quantities of steel continuously, Japan is not 
in a position to wage war as a first-class 


wer. 
ee the present time it is believed that 
Britain's steel ay is in the neighbour- 
hood of 14.7 mi tons per annum. This 
is not sufficient to rt all the demands 
made for steel by the ices and essential 
industry, and the Iron and Steel Control nas 
been importing finished and semi-finished steel 
in conside: quantities from America for 
some time, This im steel has been to a 
great extent put aside in this country as a 
reserve inst emergency, and on that score 
the position is extremely satisfactory. 

Overseas trade returns for 1940 show that 
imports of iron and steel manufactures in the 
12 months total £45,350,989, compared with 
£17,620,855 in the previous year, while in the 
same period imports of iron ore and scrap 
increased from 29,699,807 to £16,555,718. 

All this is very heartening, but is there a 
reverse side of penny? » it may be 
asked, about the interruption of production 
in this country by enemy air activity? Are 
the workers stan up to the strain of work- 
ing 21 shifts a week against the pre-war 18? 
Are the resultant steel supplies being allo- 
cated economically and efficiently? For con- 
venience let us mark these questions (a), (6), 
and (c), and deal with them in that order. 

In the case of (a) the answer is that “the 
British steel industry, thanks to an efficient 
“Jim Crow” system which was ——- 
enforced some time before air raids began in 
earnest, and the resolute attitude of mind of 
the steel workers, has lost the minimum 


amount of —— time. 

(6) According to Mr. John Brown, Chief 
Labour Adviser to the Iron and Steel Control, 
additional hours of work have not affected the 
workers’ health. 

Owing to some extent to black-out condi- 
tions and ment increase of heat and 
absence of f air, there has been an 
increase in heat sickness, but only to a very 
slight extent. It was more noticeable during 
the particularly severe winter of 1939-40, when 
the men were not accustomed to the new con- 
ditions under which they had to work. 

There has been mo’ serious shortage of 
rey gy ce ee the men ——— —_ 
take t teaching experience 
hands. As to some extent work in the steel 
trade is a,family matter, handed on from 
father to son, newcomers are as often as not 
velatives. Even when women are engaged to 
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perform certain tasks for which men are not 

essential, erence is given to the women 

relatives of steel workers. One feature of the 

industry has been freedom from absenteeism. 
As to (c), the answer is of vital i 

because th : 

steel 


Fortunately, our iron and steel industry 
was, even before the outbreak of war, one of 
the most ti knit. and a 
organisations in country. During past 

° A nage ‘had re take ; 
reorganisation 0: in en 
by the British Iron and Bed! Federation 
under the chairmanship of Sir Andrew 
Duncan. 

At the outbreak of war a complete state- 
ment listing the allocation, capacity and cur- 
rent. performance of every furnace and rolling 
mill was placed at the disposal of the Iron 
and Steel Control by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation. is enabled the authori- 
ties to switch over the industry to a war-time 
footing overnight, whereas this position was 
only achieved in the last war after nearly 18 
months had e 

The importance of this information can best 
be gauged by considering the fact that in 
war time the State requires for armament pur- 

hundreds of different kinds of steel in 
a wide variety of shapes and sizes. The over- 
production of one or the under production of 
another can reduce an armament programme 
to chaos. Synchronisation of all this varied 
production is the supreme concern of the Iron 
and Steel Control, which is a Department of 
the Ministry of Supply. 

The Control itself is a good example of the 
efficiency which can be secured by blendi 
technical and administrative ———— wit 
the authority of a Government Department. 

Distribution is effected through the Distri- 
bution of Steel on pp Scheme, which entails 
the employment of a rather formidable system 
of forms and licences, but enables the authori- 
ties to keep a finger on the pulse of the steel 
industry all the time. The scheme has been 
accepted with a very good grace by steel 
manufacturers and consumers, who appreciate 
that no other mechanism would be sanaete 
It was amended and simplified after six 
months’ operation, and to-day there is little, 
if any, use of steel except for absolutely 


essential purposes 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Constructional Plant. 


Mr. Linpsay asked the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Works and Buil ings 
who was responsible for seeing that construc- 
tional plant was available for , Ho and small 
contractors engaged on Government work; 
whether any plant census had been made; and 
whether he was aware that large contractors 
had undertaken work far in excess of their 
capacity, with the result that departments 
were paying large sums to contractors for 
plant lying idle on the site. 
Mr. G. Hioxs said that the responsibility 
for the provision of the necessary construc- 
tional plant for building works rested with 
the contractor, but the building supply 
department concerned had power to requisi- 
tion plant if necessary from any owner or 
hirer. Except on rare occasions this action 
had not been necessary, and he was aware of 
no complaints of shortage of plant. A general 
a census was made by the Federation of 
ivil E eering Contractors at the begin- 
ning of the war, and further censuses had 
been made from time to time. He did not 
know of any circumstances such as described 
in the last of the question, but he would 
be glad to investigate any facts that the hon. 
member might bring to his notice. 


Director of Cement. 


Captaris Lyons asked the Parliamen 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works pa 
Buildings if the Director of Cement held any 
other on cago age - directorships; what 
were, in the main, the functions and duties of 
the office; whether the present holder was in 
receipt of any, and what, payments or emolu- 
ments from the cement, or any allied, 
industry; and whether he retained any posi- 
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remunerated or not, in the cement 


ray SEE ae a f 
was & director of four business concer, 
porta with the cement trade. His re. 
sponsibility was, under the t-General, 


Directo 
to direct the work of production, allocat; 
distribution of cement. He had nothing 
with prices or costs. On his appoint- 
chairmanship of the 


naty, te aa ee 
, . was no 
of the amount of this. oe 

Caprams Lyoms : Do we understand that the 
Director of t, who arranges the 
priorities of the trade and disputes among the 
trade in the priorities, is actually in receipt 
of a stipend from the industry concerned 
about which he was going to adjudicate ’ 

Me. Hicks: I that question by 
saying that he is under the control of the 
Director-General, and = = _ to 
direct prodyction, alloca tribution 
and that he does not riorities, 

d in the distribution 

; he is paid by the trade 

to which he is contributing work. Is not this 

a wholly novel and thoroughly unsatisfactory 
position ? 

Mr. A. Epwarps: Would my hon. friend 
be surprised to learn that this gentleman re 
ceived a salary of £5,000 and that, when he 
ceased to be a member of the House of Com- 
mons, he received another £1,000? Is that a 
satisfactory state of affairs’ 

Mr. Hicxs: I cannot answer as to the 
amount, otherwise I would have given it to 
Captain Lyons. The point is a question not 
so much of amount as of principle. When 
the Government, under the stress of war 
urgency, have to interfere more and more in 
industry and invite someone from industry to 
give them assistance, if the industry is pre- 
pared to pay a retainer or emolument or re- 
muneration or salary, whether it is £500 or 
£1,000 it does not matter. If the principle is 


correct, £5,000 or £10,000 would be justified.- 


If the principle is , neither £5,000 or 
£10,000 would be just The services 
which have been invited are of a special 
character, to give assistance with no control 
or regulation of prices or costs, and they con- 
cern only production, allocation and distri- 
bution. 

Commanper Locxer-Lampson: Is he not 
worth this sum? 


Works of Art at Westminster. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
whether he would instruct that all the 
remaining stained glass, pictures and remov- 
able ure, and other materials of an 
artistic character, in, the Palace of West- 
minster be removed, so that no more of it be 
damaged. 

Mr. Hicks said that a number of the more 
valuable pictures and other works of art had 
already been moved to a place of safety. He 
had given instructions for a further selection 
to be moved, but a general clearance did not 
seem either desirable or necessary. 


Report on Cement. 

Mr. A. Epwarps asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings if he would publish the report on 
Cement by the Balfour ittee. 

Mr. Hicks said he would. He expected 
the report to be ready quite shortly. 


Production and Prices of Cement. 

Mr. Epwarps asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings if he would give a list of cement 
works on Thameside where the cost of produc- 
tion exceeded 16s. per ton; and if he would 
take steps to reduce the prices of 46s. 6d. ‘° 
49s. | ae ton for four-ton lots, ex-works, in the 
London area, as this was considered by use's 
to be unreasonably high. 

Mr. Hicxs said that the answer to the first 
pa of the question was that the cost of pro- 

ction exceeded 16s. per ton in the case of 
all Thameside cement works, but it must >¢ 
added that ion cost was only one of 
a number of elements im the price to co” 
sumers. The Minister was satisfied that cur 
rent price levels were not excessive. 
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R.1L.B.A. 
The folowing members have been elected :— 
FELLOWS. 
H. F. Hoar, London. 
T. W. Snailum, Trow- 


: Douglas, _ bridge. 
J, Desidion, Dowdle’, 5. Ward, London. 


ASSOCIATES, 
G. Beacher, Tankers- Miss H. M. Littlefair, Not- 
i ee Edinburgh. J. G. McKensie, Clydebank 
nang ae "Miss |M. F. Makins, Rhyl. : 
L. 8. Manasseh, Hadley 
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"cM. Hamp, Bea- 
“uk Littie, Manchester. 
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A. Writer, London. 





LICENTIATES, 
2.M Bruce, Neweastle-on- E.G. Lane, Dagenham, 
Tyne. P. M. Powell, London. 
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SS thee Brentford. J. E. Tyrrell, Purley. 


THE INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 


The following members were recently 
3 MEMBERSHIP. 
§. Boeck-Hansen, Ewell. W. H. Woodcock, London. 
W. Hughes, Surbiton. 


ASSOCIATE, 
W. H. Appleyard, Man- G. D. Harpman, Chelten- 
chester. ham. 
T. Atkinson, Birmingham. D. F. Johneock, New 


J. Baptie, Glasgow. Malden. 

i. Barr, Birmingham. D. Leatherland, Woiver- 
i. E. Bartley, Addlestone. hampton. 

5. D. Beech, London. T. B. W. Newby, Stafford. 
1M. Bennett, Poynton. J. Potter, Stockton-on- 


te 


. W. Berriff, London. 


Tees. 
(.7.G. Boucher, Chester. J. W. Rutter, Stoke-on- 


BG. Combridge, Kingston- Trent. 

oa-Thames. A. Sackey, London. 
Gedadhar De, Bath. D. J Elkington ‘Taylor, 
W. B. Dexter, Grays. Hove 


BB. 35 e~omr pama N. Thomas, Huddersfield. 
A tafford. 

dD. og oman John- 
stone 


D. Durkin, Burnley. 
&. B, Godfrey, Dagenham. 


N. E. Tovey, Coventry. 

V. Weber, London. 

D. R. Scott Wilson, Shef- 
field 


J. W. Watts, Gold Coast 


P. A, Greenway, Reading. Colony. 
1. Guneratnam, Ceylon. 
STUDENTSHIP. 
5. E. Collins, Bristol. G. W. Nappey, Bexley 
i. T. Marshall, Middles- Heath. 
brough. L. R. Thomas, Bromley. 
J, W. Perks, London. D. White, Billingham. 
GRADUATESHIP. 


P.D.R. Clarke, Mitcham. ©. W. Matheson, Glasgow. 
B, i. Evans, Pontypridd. W.H. Rees, Middlesbrough. 
A.C. Gilham, West Chisle- J. Saddington, Middles- 
ye Wrexh: R aeeehe Darlington 
wv, > rexnam. . Se ns, ar . 
1. D. Marshall, Stockton- H. “es Wallasey. 
on- Tees, A, Walker, Middlesbrough. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Engineering Economics, Management and 
Asthetics. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil En- 

gneers have recently given consideration to 

ihe feed to foster amongst engineers the closer 
study of (2) the economics of engi ing pro- 
fels; (b) the organisatien and m ent of 

‘agineering work; and (c) the relations of 

wthetic considerations to infeering 9. 

aad construction. In the past these three sub- 

Mes, at is stated, have not generally been in- 

: mm an engineer’s education and train- 

ing, but have _been left. to be acquired by_ 

seen experience spread over many years. 
council believe that im the iod of 
action and devel mt- which will 
> present war t subjects will 

become of increasing importance, and in the 

Nationa] interest should form a part of the 

‘uipment with which effgineers should be 

ae im order that they may adequately 
y their part in the task before them. 

on council accordingly intend to examine 

ne means by which the Institution 
_ influence the better understanding of 

pemeering economics and esthetics, not only 

. ae cs resident at the Universities, but 
J those otherwise engaged in their 

Pacmpe training, so that eventually 4 

rere ® subjects may form an integral 
- m the recognised education of all 
As 


# commencement the council 
Mia Chancellor of Cambridge Cniversity 


Offer to finance for a period of five 
a lecturesh ip on the subjects erfvisaged 
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- the sr gg they would in due course 
orm part © engineering curriculum 
the Mechanical Sciences Tripes, . 
Si pat gy omg was Rar arg. welcomed and 
ow | accepted in principle by the 
Council of the Senate of ahs Uninocelen, but 
its full adoption will necessitate some recon- 
sideration of the scheme of instruction in the 
ming School and possibly of the 
} ical Science Tripos, which it would be 
impracticable to undertake in war time. It 
18 proposed, however, that a beginning should 
be made in the next academical year, com- 
mencing in the autumn by inviting a number 
of eminent engineers and others to visit the 
University to give either single lectures or 
short courses or subjects coming within the 
terms of the proposal. 


EMERGENCY INQUIRY 
BUREAU 


Maintenance in Large Contracts. 


Sin,— With reference to contracts for the 
peace-time construction of large estates and 
the war-time construction of aerodromes, 
etc., all covering vast areas of ground, with 
numerous buildings, roads, and other services, 
which take anything above two years to com- 
plete, the maintenance clauses ask for main- 
tenance up to six months from period of 
completion. As each building is completed 
and handed over it is a small matter to 
determine the end of the maintenance period, 
but it is not so easy to determine the com- 
mencement and end of this period in the case 
of *oads, drains, water supply, etc. A build- 
ing may finish at a certain date; the roads 
and drainage, etc., may run to it, but also 


* to other buildings not yet finished. It is well 


nigh impossible to say that such and such a 
length of the road or drain should be dedi- 
cated to such and such a building. These 
services may go on long after the completion 
of the building, and yet it seems unfair for 
the contractor to have to be responsible for 
roads, drains, water mains, etc., which, or 
sections of which, are very much in use by 
the occupiers although the builder has not 
actually completed these services and there- 
jore cannot claim a completion certificate. 
Another point is, if a section of work on 
such an estate is definitely completed and 
has run its full maintenance period, and, 
many months after, a defect is exvosed which 
is proved to be caused by the contractor's 
had work—say, a deliberate omission of steel 
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PILING & 
COMPARY 


they latent? 


reinforcement in concrete—in the normal case 
the onde wee tee Soe 
owner would have little chance o 

but in. the cue af «: ogee SO8 > Ores 
the contractor 


a , Toads and other services cannot be 
said to 
is included in this contract is com . The 
fact that some portion of the is handed 
over and occupied does not free the contractor 
from the obligation of making good defects 
during the whole period of the contract and 
during the maintenance period. Usually this 
period does not begin to run until the whole 
of the work is practically leted. In the 
meantime, the contractor is liable for defects 
to buildings occupied, and to roads and 
services in connection therewith. 

When a portion of the contract work is 
taken over as satisfactorily completed, that 
does not entitle the contractor to payment for 
work omitted from his contract. Conse- 
quently, in the case in question, the value of 
the steel reinforcement should be regarded 
as an omission and taken from the final pay- 
ment to the contractor; unless, instead, it is 
determined that the omission of the steel 
reinforcement will not be agreed to and ad- 
justed and that the contract will be enforced ; 
in which case the work in which the steel 
reinforcement was to be placed must be car- 
ried out as per contract. 

It should be remembered. that, although 
the expiry of the maintenance period puts 
an end to any further liability on the part 
of the contractor to make good patent 
defects, the contractor is not freed from the 
liability to make good latent defects, even 
though these latter are not, in fact, dis- 
covered until long after the maintenance 
period has expired. The simple question to be 
determined is, are the defects patent or are 
If patent, they should have 
been seen before the contract was ended. If 
latent, there is redress, and the defects must 
be made good. 

Control of Building Works. 

Sm,—/ should be glad of answers to the 
following questions :— 

(1) Can temporary repairs following war 
damage be carried out without licence / 

(2) Lf not, can they be carried out without 
a licence if for a war factory or housing pur- 

ses ? 

(3) What exactly is “‘ temporary repair” ? 
1s it the very urgent work carried out tmme- 
diately following a raid, or does it extend to 
all war-time repairs, including work such as 
repairing sashes, doors, rebuilding walls, par- 
titions, temporary shop-fronts, rewiring elec- 
tric installations, repairing heating other 
services? (In a recent case I had, I found 
the owners had spent about £700 on exten- 
sive repairs in a large building, but all under 
the heading of ‘“‘ temporary repairs.’’) 

(4) Can ordinary maintenance and decora- 
tive works be carried out without licence if 
costing altogether over £100? 

(5) Js there anything against owners of 
ordinary business or oes premises applying 
for licence for carrying out repairs, in view 
of the fact that the business carried on is not 
exactly important to the war effort; or what- 
ever the type of business or class of property, 
should one apply for licence to carry out 
work merely to protect property from subse- 
quent ‘* consequential” ? J.E.W. 

The Ministry of Works and Buildings pro- 
vides the fellewing answers to the above 


(2) Yes. 

(3) Only the very urgent work coming 
Bh tee baad of “first-aid repairs. 

(4) Yes. i 

(5) Thev can always apply. The licensing 
officer will consider any cases submitted to 
him. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND 
THE FAMILY 


LECTURE AT HOUSING CENTRE. 

Mr. F. J. Osponw gave a lecture on “* Town 
Planning and the Family "’ at the Housing 
Centre recently. He said that in the re- 
building of our cities after the war it was 
most important that adequate space should 
be found tas real family houses, with their 
own private near the breadwinners 
places of work. In Birmingham and other 
cities some of the bombed areas had 40 to 50 
houses to the acre. Good -hot was im- 
possible at that density, and if we replaced 
houses by flats on a wholesale scale it was 
good-bye to the British ideal of the family 
home. 
By encouraging the rebuilding df destroyed 
factories and offices, and now after-war indus- 
tries, of which there would be many, in the 
smaller towns and the new towns, it would 
be possible to loosen out the: density of con- 

ted areas. : 

Only about 5 per cent. of the population 
were non-family people who could be satis- 
factorily housed in flats, Children were 
active, exploring animals. It was necessary 
for them to ran in and out of # house and 


garden on the same level, freely, safely an 


without a t restraint. 
sapchelogietiy wad physically they needed 
such elements of natural surroundings as 
trees, grass and flowers, besides plenty of 
light and air. For a long period of their lives 
they needed constant contact with their 
mothers. Créches and communal restaurants 
might be a war-time necessity, but we must 
beware of them as an ideal for the future. 
The right line of advance was that of family 
allowances or other methods that made the 
family income sufficient for the full expression 
of maternal instinct in the upbringing of 
children, rather than the gradual reduction 
of the house to a mere sleeping-place with all 
the activities of its members carried on out- 
side. 

The majority of women, given # good 
spacious house, with modern domestic 


appliances, and enough income to do justice 
to the family, found their — happiness 


and fullest satisfaction in housekeeping and 


motherhood. They should insist on the sort - 


of town-planning that emphasised home life 
and made it pleasant and gracious—a thing 
not possible either in the slum or the tenement 
flat. 
With good town planning there was nothing 
inconsistent between the needs of the family 
home and the technical requirements of 
modern industry. A good community life 
should grow out of the family and not attempt 
to replace it. The possibility of combinin 
all these requirements of modern life h 
been proved by the en city experiments 
at Letchworth and Welwyn. After the war 
there would be a priceless opportunity to get 
better standards without excessive cost. But 
it would not be seized unless public opinion 
insisted first and foremost on sufficient space 
for the individual home. 


WAR SAVINGS 


A FURTHER ing of the War Savings 
Committee of the ing, Civil Engixfeering 
and Allied Trades was held at the offices of 
the National Savings Committee on Friday, 


May 23. 

Mr. George Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings, ided and welcomed Mr. T. Pugh, of 
the Trangport and General Workers’ Union, 
and Mr. F. Rowland, of the National Society 
of Paimters,-who had been nominated to the 
ne b Goat ational Federation of 

uilding ves. 

There were also Mr. H. T. Holloway, 
President of the Federation of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors: Mr. H. B. Bryant, Secre- 
tary, ing the President of the Build- 
ing Industries! National lia mer Mr. H. A. 
Close, representing President of* the 
National Federation ef Building Trades Em- 
payers; and Mr. W. T. Creswell, K.C., 

onorary secretary. 

The position regarding the organisation of 
War Savings Groups on existing large build- 
ing contracts was further reviewed, and action 
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decided upon in conjunction with the principal 
contracting firms arid the Trade Unions. 
Buildi contwacts for the Government 
received special consideration.” 

As part of the drive which was taking place 
in industry for increased collection of War 
Savings through Savir Groups, it was 
decided to make a ial appeal to the build- 
ing trade workers to contribute £1,000,000 
during the next six months in this way. 

The new Président of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, Mr. Hayes, 
and of the Building Industries Natiorfal Coun- 
cil, Mr. R. Cuspeek, were invited #0 join the 
Committee. 


DEFECTIVE AIR RAID 
SHELTERS 


Tue leading article on this subject con- 
tained in our issue for May 9 has drawn 
some interesting comments from a corre- 
spondent who has not only been respon- 
sible for the design of a large number of 
shelters, but has also placed orders for the 
erection of others for various purposes in 
accordance with designs and specifica- 
tions prepared by the Ministry of Home 
Security. This correspondent writes :— 

““Some of the shelters designed to the 
official designs and specifications are now 
classed as defective, as I believe are many 
hundreds throughout the country. Many of 
these shelters were erected by contractors of 
the highest standing, and they naturally 
resent Gains told that they ‘have gone far 
beyond anything contemplated by the (Min- 
istry) Circular,’ particularly as this circular 
specified that ‘a high standard of finish (was) 
not required,’ and that bricks should not be 
picked or mortar joints pointed. 

“During the cement shortage of last year 
the Ministry of Home Security not only 
instructed local authorities to use lime-mortar 
but also sent out a number of alternative roof 
designs, in.some of which lime-concrete was 
to be used. Some of these roofs were so 
unstable that they collapsed due to faulty 
design and specification. The workmanship 
was perfectly sound. Very little publicity has 
been given to this by the Ministry for very 
obvious reasons. 
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“‘In common with other local 
officials I have always pressed te be slices 
to include a dampcourse and a drip to the 
roof to throw off water. This has 
on Rrareagh i in my office 
prohibited by the Ministry in the cas 
shelters for which they are more Srsoae 
responsible. ; In consequence, shelters con- 
structed during a very wet period last year 
remained saturated and the mortar failej to 
set. Severe frosts contributed to the further 
deterioration, but in my opinion it is quite 
unfair to saddle contractors with a responsi- 
bility which rests primarily upon the shoulders 
of the Ministry’s officials, Tt is not without 
significance that the later specifications and 
designs include for dampcourses overhanging 
roof slab with drip and pointed brickwork. 

‘You will realise that it is quite possible 
that some bad workmanship may be disclosed. 
such as a snap header here and there and 
vertical joints not thoroughly flushed up, but 
it is my experience that very few jobs now. 
adays are up to the full 100 per cent. 
standard. 

“I feel that you should know the opinion 
of one who is not without some experience 
in the matter and who views with some con. 
cern the attitude taken up by the Ministry 
whose officials should have known what was 
likely to happen under certain conditions, 
especially after being warned by those who 
can claim to speak from many years’ practi- 
cal experience.”’ 


PUBLIC WORKS 


M.0.H. CIRCULAR TO PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES. 

Tue following circular has been issued by 
the ¢ of the Ministry of Health to 
public authorities :— 

I am directed by the Minister of Health to 
say that the Minister of Works and Buildings 
has irftroduced an allocation or rationing sys- 
— to co-ordinate the national build. 
ing civil engineering programme with the 
capacity of the industry. The object is to 
ensure that works shall only go on which are 
within the capacity of the industry, and new 
projects cart therefore only be allowed to pro- 
ceed in so far as they fulfil this condition. 

Under the new system it will be necessary 
in future for the Minister, when he proposes 
to authorise works of the value of £5,000 or 
over, to inform the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings. This will secure W.B.A. priority 
for such works. Similar action will be neces- 

i of works of the value of under 


urgency of restricting 
in order not to outrun the capacity of the 
industry it is essential that they should only 
proceed if they are of vital importance to the 
well-being of the population in its war effort. 
New projects will, therefore, only be 
authorised provided that they are essential in 
that sense. . 
As regards schemes already authorised 
before the mew came into operation. 
other than works which have been accorded 
W.B.A. priority, your authority are asked 10 
review these at once with a view to stopping 
any which are not of vital importance a 
defined above, and if they consider it essential 
to furnish a - 
is Department for consideration within 
14 days from the date of this circular. 
With a view to securing the utmost economy 
in labour, I have further to request that 
authorities will, as far as is reasonably prac- 
ticable, spread over the work on the schemes 
which proceed, and endeavour to avoid over 
lapping by completing one scheme before 
starting another. Other means by which 
authorities or their contractors can economise 
in both labour arfd materials will sugse* 
themselves. Thus, the closing stages of works 
may be accelerated, finishings can 
be eliminated, and the commencement of work 
can be ered ry sey oar co — 
plant can rou ont e site. 
Iam po prin time awe the attentson 
of authorities to the meed for reducing ™!"- 
tenance and repair works to the lowest s‘@"- 
dard compatible with reasonable efficiency: 
This must be the sole criterion and norm 
peace-time standards must be regarded “ 
impossible inf the existing circumstances. 
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A PORTABLE CONCRETE 
HUT 


DsMoNSTRATIONS were given recently on a 
vacant site ih Page-street, Westminster, of 
the “ Patrick”’ portable reinforced concrete 
hut and of “ Flexiform”’ roofing. The hut 
is claimed to be @ complete break-away from 
convention both in construction and design. 

The units, which are reinforced concrete, 
are 2ft. wide and span from foundation to 
eaves, the wall and half-roof being cast in one 
piece. For loading and unloading the units, 
as for erection and dismantling the building, 
four men are required. The end units, whic 
are so designed that they can be used to form 
partitions and be inserted between any pair 
of wall units, are in the form or ribbed 
backled plates. 

The buildings can be rapidly erected and 
dismantled. First a pair of wall sections are 
upended and the end sections bolted to them. 
Successive wall sections are then erected and 
bolted to each other, the joints being filled 
with mastic. Each pair of units erected adds 
2ft. to the length of the structure. 

In shape, the wall unit resembles a large 
bracket, one leg being the wall and. the other 
the roof. In order to simplify construction 
and still develop great strength at the md 
the unit is made in the form of a cranked 
channel; the depth (and therefore the 
strength) is greatest at the knee and least at 
each end. 

Using conventional methods of construc- 
tion, such a shape would require most expen- 
sive moulds and great skill in placing the 
concrete. To obviate this a flexible ‘‘mould”’ 
is used, consisting of a sheet of loosely woven 
sacking. This sheet is supported on a pair 
of side frames and is cut in such a form that 
when stretched on the frames it takes up the 
variable channel shape desired. The process 
of applying the concrete merely consists of 
smearing the sacking with cement and apply- 
ing one or more coats of rendering in con- 
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crete. The units can be made any desired 
thickness, but it is found best to make them 
rosea 4 light, averaging a little over an 


For the design, which is provisionally 
patented, Mr. J. H. de W. Waller, D.8.0., 





DETAIL VIEW OF COMPLETED HUT. 


O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., is responsible; the 
practical details of construction are the 
work of Mr. P. Bowen-Colthurst, Conesby 
House, Scunthorpe, the actual parts having 
been made by the John Sheffield Construction 
Co., of Scunthorpe. 

The units can be made in factories, or, if 
necessary, on any flat piece of ground having 
road or rail access. Manufacturers, or others 
interested, may obtain full particulars from 
Mr. J. H. de W. Waller, 100, Victoria-street, 
London, 8.W.1. 






The cost of a 36-ft. hut is £166, plus 


transport. 

Peg ings has been introduced © 
meet the demand ; 

ters. It consists of ‘onaacad wi 
an or 
base, of we material— 
“* Sisalkraft,”’ which is 
laid a layer of concrete. 
is laid with a slight dip between 


In fixin the the ‘‘ Flexiform 
material, which is ied in rolls ready for 
fixture, is tacked to rafters in strips run- 
Ling in one piece from ridge to caves. Semi- 
liquid comes Gal sand are then brushed on 
or p as a “a gy ae — 
coats being applied as desired, wi in. o 
concrete between each layer of fabric. Alter- 
natively, the concrete can be conveniently 
placed with a cement gun. 

In addition to its use as a roof covering, 
* Flexiform ” is offered as a handy means of 


sealing and oa attics, in which case 
it is laid over ceiling joists and built u 
to whatever thickness the circumstances 

for. The roofing, it is claimed, is suitable 
for all emergency and semi- anent work, 
where ete and adaptability are ially 
important. It is easily flashed and will span 
any rafter spacing up to 5-ft. centres. 





Insurance of Commodities in the U.K. 


The Board of Trade have, with the al 
of the Treasury, decided that, in reapect of the 
period i June 3, and ending Septem- 
ber 2, 1941, the rate of premium payable 
under any policy of insurance issued under the 
Commodity Insurance Scheme shall contanue 


to be at the rate of. 7s. 6d. per cent. per 
month. 
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PLAN OF HUT 


THE “PATRICK ” 


PORTABLE HUT. 









DESIGNED BY MR. |. H. DE W. WALLER, M.LINST.CE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Timber; Its Pi Pests and Preserva- 
tion. By F. Y. Hunperson, D.Sc., etc. 
Cc Lockwood & Son, Ltd. Price 9s. 6d. 
net. Pp. 185. With 59 illustrations. 
This book shows that a scientific treatise 

need not necessarily be written in the obscure 
rgon of the research laboratory, but can 

be made intelligible to the student, 
architect, builder and timber t. Its 
admirably clear fs a model for learned 
men to follow, and some of the illustrations— 
particularly the wonderful diagrammatic ** re- 
constractions size of 

1/8 in cubes of various woods—are equally 

te understand. Nothing could be simpler 
and more ical than the advice for treat- 
ment of dry rot, wood-boring beetles, and all 
the other pests that afflict timber. The 
difficult question of “ water-content’’ is 
lucidly explained. Apart from the matters 
covered by the title of the book, and an 
admirable description of the growth of a tree, 


- there are many fine emai og notes 


on some common timbers (from wi! estnut 
happens to be omitted), instructions for test- 
ing, paragraphs on veneers and plywood, a 
short bibliography and an index. 

Interesting points made in the course of 
the book are the absurdity of many of the 
terms and a eae the — ~ 
weakening effect rays in oak, the 
great in of variability of timber as com- 
pared with other building materials, and the 


, recent discovery that death-watch beetles 


do not infest sound timber but follow on after 
the timber is al infected by — (p. 
123). Lastly, it is cheering to know that the 
author is of opinion that timber “ is not at all 
likely to be ousted from its present indispens- 
able position in the constructional trades.” 

The Economics of Building. By H. W. 

Rostnson, Ph.D. P. 8. King & Son, Ltd. 

Price 10s. 6d. net. Pp. xii, 162. 

The author claims that this volume, which 
is a summary of his thesis for a doctorate of 
London University, is “‘the first book in 
English to be devoted entirely to the econo- 
mic aspects of building.’’ It is therefore of 
importance to the building industry, and 
though not all builders will be able to apply 
“this analytical and statistical technique to 
their own local business problems,’’ for much 
of it is difficult reading, it should be helpful 
to most thoughtful members of the industry. 
At the outset he emphasises the vital position 
of building and its ancillary trades jn the 


national economy, the astounding fluctuation _ 


in the number of its employees and their 
striking increase. He gives startling figures 
as to the number of ‘‘ small’’ firms concerned 
—in 1935, some 59,000 firms employed on an 


av only 3.64 persons each, in England - 


and Wales. He then notes the important 
changes of organisation that have taken place 
during the last twenty years and explains 
their causes. 

Next comes a rather abstruse chapter in 
which he postulates a sort of datum for a 
= i ” of the industry, assuming 
that each , the number of persons that 
it holds, their tastes, rents and rates remain 
constant; that the people “stay put”; that 
there are no inventions and no changes in the 
cost of materials or the price of building. 

highly artificial condition he de- 
vises formule to suit the “‘ Dynamic ’—as 
opposed to “ stationary ’’—economy of build- 
ing. Thus he can calculate the ideal ‘‘ need ”’ 
for houses, which he differentiates from the 
potential or actual ‘“‘demand,”’ and thus 
supply and demand can be related. In three 
chapters he elaborates this theory, pausing to 
examine the position of the investor and 
speculator in real estate, a highly interesting 
section of the book. A chapter follows de- 


scribing the statistical materia] available for 


research, much more than it was prior 
to 1924, thanks to prepared by the 
Economist and by the Ministry of Labour. 
In Chapters VII and VIII. “ Statistical 
Analysis,” he uses this material to apply his 
theories to actual conditions, a process involv- 
ing difficult mathematics and illustrated by 


graphs. His Sentence, written 
before the war, is + “ Failing some 
unforeseen stimulus, the i must be 


prepared for a period of declining activity.” 


THE BUILDER 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


. der of 

Erith.—T.C. roved amended tender o 
£1,427 for prt 4.08 4 for trench shelters. 
Cieansing station to be erected at a school 
at —Regional Technical Adviser 
approved tender of Sevenoaks and Oo., for 
catenaion of Anderson shelters.—Regional 
Commissioners sanctioned surface shelters 
with bunks at three rest centres for 406 
persons at £2,603.—Contractors, J. Ben- 
nett and Son ae and Contractors), 
Ltd., £876 9s.; W. Smith (Public Works), 
Ltd., £990 7s.; and Franklin and Co. (Erith), 
Lid. £757.—W. Smith (Public Works), Ltd., 
to erect 11 surface shelters for T.C. 

Stoke Newin .—B.C. approved protec- 
tive accom: tion at a t at 350 
Billiard room at Youth Centre, Kennaway 

be strengthened and used as 
Contractors, J. Cannon and Son, 
Ltd., at £175 5s. 

Wailthamstow.—T.C. approved further pro- 
tection at een’s-rd. infants’ school at 
£265, and additional shelter protection at 
Ma d-rd. school at £229. 

Wanstead and Woodford.—T.C. accepted 
tender of Building Estates, Lid., at £628 
10s. 6d. for shelter accommodation for the 
staff at Municipal Offices. 

Wembiey.—T.C. to invite tenders for com- 
munal shelters for occupants of flats.— 
Council approved alterations to shelter at 

or ee at £152 16s.—For alterations 
to closet doors in public surface shelters. 
Prices received from ‘Circle Construction 
Co., =* £575, and F. and C. Costin, Ltd., at 


eer 


Wembley.—T.C. placed contracts with T. 
Curry for communal shelters. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Basingstoke.—T.C. approved: shelter at 
electricity works for Corporation. 

Bolton.—E.C. propose additional shelter 
accommodation at schools, at £13,365. Plans 
by W. G. Codling, Boro’ Eng. 

Brighouse.—T.C. accepted tender at 
£313 lls. of H. Castle and Son, Ltd., Hudders- 
field-rd., Brighouse, for shelters for patients 
and nursing and domestic staff at isolation 
hospital, Clifton. Plans by H. A. Sneezum, 
Boro’. Sur.—T.C. approved: shelter to 
works, Brookfoot Mills, Brookfoot Biscuits. 
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Cheshire —E.C. propose lithic 4, 
in «paths for school shelter." 
Darli —-R.D.C. to build 8 shelte 
le and adapt houses for shelters 
Ww. P Sur., 51, Conisciffe-rd. 

contracts with 


wich; Moston Brick and 
Moston; J. H. 
i, Meatkomay We Peeaeel 
’ ; . and Son, 
Ltd., Droylsden; Green and a. Droylsden: 
E. Marshall and Sons, Lid., Ashton-under. 
Lyne; and J. Ridyard and Son, Lid., Ash. 
ton-under-L = 
H.——~20 J). U. laced contract with 
ths sons, “i sp Liewellyn,” 
Carmel, Caernarvon, for two A.R.P. shelters 
at Penygroes. Plans by D. H. Roberts, Eng. 
and Sur. 
Jarrow.—T.C. to apply for £7,500 for drain. 
ing shelters. 
eighley.—T.C. to construct concrete 
shelter. Plans by E. G. Felgate (A.), Boro’ 
Architect, College-st. 
Ludiow.—Guardians’ Committee propose 
temporary mortuary. 
Neston.—Cheshire C.C. to erect A.R.P. 
buildings bar a to Town Hall, at £1,000. 
Norfolk.—C.C. placed contracts for 17 com. 
munal domestic surface shelters as {ol- 
lows :—W, 8. Lusher, School-in., Sprowston, 
6 at £511 17s. 6d.; Burrell Bros., Bowthorpe- 
rd., Norwich, 5 at £256 18s.; Wm. Tickner, 
School-In. Sprowston, 4 at £253 10s., and 
W. H. Wilson (Lowestoft) and Co.,” Ltd. 
ete haw bed est 2 = § at > ag A Plans 
y County Arc > rpe-rd., Norwich. 
Northumberland.—C.C. to construct 
shelters at Newburn by direct labour. Plans 
by A. Cheyne, eo Offices, Morpeth.— 
or a shelter at Wid m School, C.C. 
placed contract with R. Carse and Son, Ltd., 
Amble, at £148 10s. 
Penrith.—U.D.C. approved air raid refuge 
under premises, De ire-st. 
Salford.—E.C. propose shelters at new 
Lancaster-rd. Schools, Pendleton, at £1,000. 
—Additional shelters for 1,025 scholars pro- 
sed, at £3, and additional lighting and 
eating in existing shelters, to be provided 
at £2,260. Plans by W. A. Walker, Boro’ Eng. 
Skelmersdale.—U.D.C. to erect additional 
communal shelters. Plans by E. S. Ros- 
botham, Sur. 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Plans approved for 
first-aid post at P.A.C. institution, at £5,500. 
Sunderiand.—E.C. propose to instal elec- 
tric lighting, heat and ventilation into 
school shelters, at £6,566. 
Swinton and Pendiebury.—E.C. proposed 
electric jeune © 64 public shelters. 
Tenbury.—R.D.C. propose decontamination 
centre. 
Thorne.—R.D.C. propose communal 
ag of new design. Plans by H. Plews, 


ur. 

Tottington.—U.D.C. propose a gas-cleans- 
ing and decontamination centre. 

nemouth.—E.C. to strengthen school 

shelters and build four additional shelters 
at Spring-gdns. school, at £800. 

Warwickshire.—C.C. approved plans for 
first-aid posts at Rugby, Coleshill, Ather- 
stone and Warwick. 


D. 
Glasgow.—Eme: cy Committee approved 
of plans for additional shelters for accom- 
modation of over 10,000 oo living in tene- 
ment areas.—Plans in d for shelters at 
Possilpark public school, the architect being 
J. MacNab, 129, Bath-st.—Air raid centres 
to be provided at Robroyston and at Balar- 
nock using estates, the architect being 
Somers, Municipal Buildings.—Plans 
prepared for shelters at fire station, the 

architect being T. Somers. 
Kilmarnock.—T.C. ne, offers for re- 
rt and control centre. lans by Boro 

ur., 17, Green-st. 


An Exhibition of Factory Lighting 


With a view to aiding the war effort the 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association of 
Great Britain, Ltd., have o; an_exhibi- 
tion of factory lighting at 2, Savoy Hill. The 
exhibition demonstrates the various clauses of 
the Ministry of Labour and Factories Regula- 
tions, 1941, and enables factory managemen', 
welfare officers and others concerned to study, 
under practical conditions, the essential 
quirements of the ams poy jons. The 
exhibition was opened by Si Wilson, 
C.V.0., C.B.E. Practical information w** 
given by Mr. W. J. Jones, Director of 
Association. The exhibition is open from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. until farther notice. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


The dates 


BUILDING. 
JUNE 6. 

Notts C.C—Mechanical workshop at Lady- 
fayre factory, Camelot-st., Ruddington. 
Director of Works Services, Nottingham. 

JUNE 7. 


#Carmarthenshire C.C.—Temporary, wood 
framed buildings for extension of County 
Isolation Hospital. W. V. Morgan, County 


hitect, Carmarthen. 
MNewcasile-upon-Tyne. T.C. — Twenty-four 
treneh shelters. Cit Eng, : 
+Worcestershire C.C.—Alterations and re- 
novations to premises in Old-st., Upton-on- 
Severn, in converting same imto County 
Library. Henry Rowe and Son, Acting 
County Architects, 38, Foregate-st., Wor- 


cester. 
JUNE 9. 
Cheshire C.C.—Demolition of pee in 
Manchester-rd., Altrincham. . Anstead 
Browne (F.), County Architect, The Castle, 


Chester. 

Leeds T.C.—Renovations, etc., to existing 
communal and standard surface shelters. 
W. 8. Cameron, “se 2 Eng. 

Norton-Radstock U.D.C.——Rest room at 
fire station. Sur. 

Rothwell U.D.C.—20 surface shelters. Sur. 


Dep. £1. : 

York T.C.—Extension to sewage disposal 
works, Fulford pumping station. C. J. 
Minter, City Eng. Dep. £1 1s. 

JUNE 10. 

Chepping Wycombe E.C.—Construction of 
air raid shelters at Castlefield and Sands 
schools. J. A. Parkinson, Boro’ Sur. 

Gravesend T.C.—Permanent repairs to pro- 


perties. Borough Architect. 
Guildford 1.C.—Gas cleansing station. 
Boro, Eng. 


Merton and Morden’ U.D.C.—Approxi- 
mately 52 tons of steel framing in trench 
shelters. Eng. and Sur. Dept. £1. 


Rochdale 1.C.—Electricity sub-station at 
4 sewage works. Boro’ Sur. 
JUNE 11. 


Beverley R.D.C.—Shelters in parishes of 
mfield and Molescroft. Eng. and Sur., 
%, Market-pl. 

Leeds T.C.—Installation of heating and 
ventilation apparatus to trench shelters. 
W. 8. Cameron, City Eng. 

_ Reading C.B.—Water-tight concrete tanks 
in about 619 ‘‘ Anderson” domestic shelters. 
Boro’ Sur. Dep. £1 1s. 

JUNE 12. 

Rochdale C.B.—Mezzanine floors, police 
depart., Town Hall. Boro. Sur. 


_ JUNE 13. 
Leeds.—Dormitory shelters at emergency 
food and rest centres. W. &. eron, 
City Eng. Dep. £3 3s. 
Sunderland C.B.—Switch house building. 
Electrical Eng. and Gen. Manager, Electricity 
s, Dunning-st. Dep. £1. 


: JUNE 14, 
Rickmansworth U.D.C.—Supply and erec- 
tion of frames with necessary To itudinal 
angle members for strengthening of existing 
pre-cast trench shelters. Sur. 


JUNE 16. 


Dunmow R.D.C.—Alterations to small sew- 
lee ae bee ation. J. H. Nicholson, Sur. 


: JUNE 18. 
Bishop Auckland U.D.C.—Garage at South 
Chureh. Eng and Sur. Dep. él. 
p JUNE 19. 
snybont R.D.C.— Shelters at Cefn 


Cribbwr, Aberkenfig a 

— wyd le 

ns and Coytrahen. J. 8. Davies, Sur. 
. s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 
JUNE 6. 
fEast Riding E.C.—Tarmacadam work to 
soba. a playgrounds. County Architect, 


¢ T.C.—External painting of 105 houses. . 


Manager. 

tWiltshire C.C.—Repairs and renovations, 
at Council schools. T. Walker, County 
Hect, Trowbridge. 


i JUNE 9. 

PP "5 Repainting ‘on certain housing 

» Db. our, Housi upervisor, 
County Offices, Wemyssfield, Kirkcaldy. 


on cen waa Bor Eng 

schools. J. V. e k . 

EAs penta a 
wich U.D.C.—Torching of roofs to 98 

houses on Danefield-rd. boone site. F. L. 
James, Sur., Church-rd. Dep. &1 1s. 

Oldbury E.C.—Internal decoration of St. 
Francis Xavier's R.C. school, Pinfold-st. 
Boro’ Sur., Munici Bank-chams. 

Salford T.c.—Pa ting work at schools. 
Director of Education, Education Office, 
Chapel-st. 

JUNE 10. 


_Hebden Royd U.D.C.—Painti 
lin. of railing and gates at Calder Holmes 
and New-rd. gardens. H. L. Bottomley, 
Eng. and Sur. 

JUNE 11. 


_ Blackpool. — Redecoration of various 
schools during summer holidays. Director 
of Education, 3, Caunce-st. 

Nottingham E.C.—Cleaning and painting 
at various schools. F. Stephenson, Director 
of Education, South Parade. Dep. £1. 


Wisbech R.D.C.—Painting exterior of 8 
council houses. T. A. C. March, Honsing 


Sur. 
JUNE 12. 

Belfast T.C.—External redecoration of 
various P.E. schools. Education Architect, 
Victoria-st, 

South Kesteven R.D.C.—Installation of 
electricity into Isolation Hospital. Eng., 
41, North-st., Bourne. 

Todmorden, Internal renovation, ete., 
work at Secondary School for Governors. J. 
Orton, clerk, Education Offices. 


JUNE 13. 

Doncaster E.C.—Painting and yer of 
various schools. Teintes for. 3, Priory-pl. 

Prestwich.—Repair of certain hospital 
roads and internal pons of three blocks 
at County Mental Hospital. A, R. Dowling, 
Clerk and Steward. 

South Shields E.C.—Cleaning and painting 
several schools. Sec., Education Dept., 
Town Hall. 

JUNE 16. 


Maidstone R.D.C.—Exterior repainting, etc., 
of 66 cottages. Thos. A. Busbridge, Sur. 

Mountain Ash U.D.C.—Scraping and paint- 
ing of water tanks. Eng. and Sur. 


JUNE 17. 

Beds C.C.—External and internal renova- 
tion work at Moggerhanger-park Sanatorium. 
County Architectural Dept., Shire Hall, 
Bedford. : 

Leeds $e and decorating of 
schools. G. Guest, Director of Education, 
Education Offices. sine 

Prestwich T.C.—External painting of 255 
corporation houses. Boro’ Eng. and Sur. 














The Leading Office for 
Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


FIRE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


Erc.. ptehrbacy Erc. 








Head Office: at 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 


London Office : 
23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


AAA OATES TT 


1,040 yds. . 





_ JUNE 9. 
Baildon U.0.C,—Bridge works. Sur. 


JUNE 10. 
Isle of Ely C.C.—New road culvert and 
new bridge. County Suz, March. 


JUNE 12. : 

Honiton 1.C.—Two chlorination plant 
houses and laying of 100 yds. of in. 
spun-iron, cement concrete-lined water main 
and specials. Boro. Engineer and Sur., 1, 
Summerland, Dep. £4 4s. 

Offaly Board of Health.—Two con- 
tracts for Fer water supply scheme. 
Cc. G. McNamara, Consulting Eng, 3, 
Grafton-st., Dublin. Deps. £10 each con- 


tract. 
NO DATE. Z 
Louth Drainage Board.—Drainage improve- 
ment, Contract No. 1. . R. B. Grantham, 
Sen and Farran, engineers, 1, Princes-st., 
Doncaster. : 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS 


all 


JUNE 9. 

Manchester T.C. — Road improvement 
works. City Eng., Central District Sur- 
veyor’s Dept., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

West Riding Mental Hospitals Board.— 
Repair and surface dressing of tarmacadam 
drives at the Wakefield mental hospital. 
W. E. H. Burton, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Archi- 
tect and Engineer, Victoria-chams., Wood- 
st., Wakefield. 

JUNE 10. 


Audenshaw U.D.C.—Removal of tramrails 
in Droylesden-rd., Manchester-rd., Auden- 
shaw-rd., Guidela., and WDenton-rd. Sur. 
Dep. £2 2s. if : 

Droyisden U.D.C.—Remova!l of tram rails 
in Ashton-rd. and Manchester-rd., Droyls- 
den. Eng. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Wem U.D.C.—Dress about 11,000 yds. 
super, of road surface. F. Morcom, Sur. 


JUNE 11. 
Buckfastleigh y gyn ae and joint- 
ing of about 2,400 yds. of 5in. asbestos 
cement, and 6-in, conerete lines spun iron 
pipes, and ancilliary works. 8S. C. Chapman, 
—— civil engineer, Torquay. Dep. 

1 Is. 

Chadderton U.D.C. — Surface dressing 
various roads. F. W. Pexton, Eng. and Sur. 


JUNE 14. 

Manchester ibreniptsing: rps of certain 
roads, approximate area 80,000 sq. yds. High- 
ways Department (District Surveyor’s Office), 
Town Hall. Dep. 211s. 

JUNE 20. 

Penybont Main Sewerage Board.—Main 
outfall sewer. Thomas and Morgan and 
Partners, engineers, 23, Gelliwastad-rd., 
Pontypridd. ip. £5 5s. 


CONTRACTORS’ PLANT 
ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the principal hirers of con- 
tractors plat held at the Holborn Rowantant 


Steps will be taken at an early date to call 
a general i or distri” mectings of 
hirers, at which information be 
made available. ~ 
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THE BUILDER | Dee tec 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE © 


AS AND FROM ist JUNE, 1941 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors} 





Gitte: | Leb- Crafte- i Crafts- | 
men. | ourers. | men. i men. 





1/58 | Clitheroe ............. 1/10} 
1/52 | Cobham (Surrey) ...| 1 “ 
Colchester 1/ 
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THE BUILDER 


PRICES CURRENT OF. MATERIALS* 


Note: Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the 
The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


s 


present time prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


BRICKS, &c. 


The price for Stock Briche tenon eee eee 


works for full lorry 
Matt Wtexsion foe sartage shouldbe 





o &. : £ s. d. 
KS... cccececceespPerlOOd €4 5 € 
Pa iad Stocks ye: pas ae ses 
epee coe 
a ee oe 
Common Stoc mere 
Station Foarkt 
in. Phorpres. 
samme of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000. per1,000 
monthly account. Re SRT MS 
Premed ciccccecreee etetenice Ow eee 
Keyed... 0200-0 e+ once weet see 4 4 4 : 
Bile waco cssssscsecar ses no m3 
White Midhurst | “Facing “Bricks (esiveted £ sa. d. 
London site) . 312 6 
Best bine” Pressed. Staffs. “(London Stns.) ae O78 
Do. gg pe twa -». 1012 0 
Blue Wire Cuts ( 819 6 
Rest Stourbridge Fire Brick (London Stas.) :-— 
in. . -9 + ae ee 
GtazeD BRICKS. 
Best White Ivory 3610 0 
and Salt Glazed 33 10' 0 
Streteher......28 0 © One side&two ends 37 10 0 
fenders ........27 10 O Twosides&oneend 38 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 
aidjin. Flats 34.10 0 Squints. 36 0 =0 
feond Quality, £2 per 1,000 fess than’ best. Cream 
snd buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Gaze, £5 108. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered London Area. 
— HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 


sup. 2 3 3° per yd. hogs 29 
alana iis 2 6 4” a 3 1 
” CLINKER CONCRETE. 
? per yd. sup.. 1 6 2 asta oe. 20 
ee 1 8 Pa RI 
Geavnam TERRA Cones” 
fie 12e59x 2° per yd.super ........... 2 6 
Smi2x9x2i ,, Webs i eweehenes: aw 
Sime 12 x9 x 3 ‘~ ‘ RESO SE ae 
fie 12x 9 x 4” ee 
Plus 2d, for smboth one side, ‘and 4d. for smooth both 


F 


Delivered : Free on site London area. 
HEMPsTEAD— KEYED Two SIDEs. 


Perey: i. 2 6 | oe Soe eh ee 0 
PrP «2 .... 2 9 i xd" 4" 34. 9 
Per yard super a/a. Free on site, London. 
SAND. 
Thames Ballast.... 8 6 per yd. 
Mi Ballagst........ 8 6 ,, 4 | delivered 
PitGand ........ 10 O ,, 4, | 2 miles 
ig in 1S <8 poe 
SEEGEES ae REsT dington. 
tin. Broken Brick 12 6 ,, ,, 
Pu Breeze ...... 8 3 


in 80 ton lots . 2 218 
Bins at works. ‘ifs ‘per ton 


Repellent, “‘ Blue Circle ” 
extra on ordinary ‘ Blue 


: 
: 


" 
" 
ar 
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ees: 
i 
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: 
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i 


ecccssde 8 @ 
) 


id 
I eeiaees are Leal 4 ton lots 
. perton3 56 6 


(Wasrot bgt etre... 319 6 
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‘ 
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Beer STONE—Raxpom Bioce— 


d. 
Free on rail at Seaton Station, , ft. ri 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, eS. - ; tt 
te size rom: Way, 14." 
three is or tor special aa aly 
cubic ft. extra. ° = ee 
‘eon 
Brown tbed, in random blocks of 20 ft, 
average, delivered in railway tracks at 
Nine Elms, 8. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube... .. 4 
Do. do. vered on road waggons as above 
mations, per ft. cube 2... ....scccssece 4 7 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra, 
Ee Sa nnn eaten Set ove, 
over s ‘ond 30 
ss ay STonE— —o _ 
Quarries, Wirksworth, Derb 
Random blocks from 10 and over Etch. 13 2 
Sawn two sides . .. 5 26 11 
Sawn three or four sides . «oo SA EL 
York Stone, BLvE—Robin Hood | Quality.” 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides ne ee 
30 ft. super) . -perft.super 5 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto . * 6 3 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) . ~ 27 
2 in. to 23 in. sawn one ‘side slabs 
ote ae ak aoe He 1 8 
Tf in, to 2 in. ditto si bin tite m 1 4 
Harp Yorer— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks. . -perft.cube 6 10 
6 in. sawn two sides landings ¢ to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) . .-perft.cuper 5 75 
6 in. rubbed two sides, " ditto | vs 6 9 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
a, mu ¢ i 3 5 
Sin, ditto ‘ditto ..... de 28 
2 in. self-faced random flags us cael yd.super 8 9 
CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube: Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. 6d. Sills, 10s, Od. 
HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. ‘ ‘ 
Average price for prime quality. s, 4. 
Dey Austrian Weinasot, per ft. cube ...... 017 90 
American and/or Japanese pe 
, per ft. cube al ied 6t00 13 06 
Dry American and/or Japanese pt “oak, 
per ft. cube Ol 6 
sq. edged Honduras Mahogany, per ft, 
abe. =e va 015 0 
cut Honduras ’ 
Dey ken vena. Mahogany, pee wen 9 
Dry Cuba Mahogany, per ft. cube canes 0 
Dry Teak, per ft. cube Se em, 5 Bh 
Dey Aurea Wale, Per ft. cube veers co : 
| wean a alni r ft. cw sae eae 
td Sey Oe nar 012 6 
fom one Alyn ft.cube ...... 010 0 
African Whitewood, ft. cube ...... 0 8 0 
Dry Bnglish Wainscot ~s. ats... Oe 
G wt. . ican wh oe 
costy —wteony! dpa 47 05 0 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 


What about the 
Steel Scaffolding? 


TUBULAR 








SCAFFOLDING 





For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Stee! Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10. 
Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines). 

















carriage in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1 actual. 

£s 4 &£a @ 
2byi2.... 9 7 6 IWby10.... 2115 9 
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GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the 


Grade Classification A 
1/1 
1/5} 


“Al 
1/104 
1/5} 


Dumfriesshire 
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East Fife 

East Lothian. ..... 
Forfarshire 

Glasgow 
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this is copyright. 
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Scottish N.J.C. from June 1. Every endeavour 


is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
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MAKES 22x, 


LESS ime necses 
COSTS 25% 1 


and does work better and quicker 


Cleans or prepares Paint or, con- 
centrated, strips Varnish Paint. 


1 Ib. fit-pocket Cartons, 44d. 


TEST FOR YOURSELF 
ASK FOR FREE SAMPLE 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


COATBRIDGE.—Bouripines.—Plans _pre- 
pared for alterations and additions at Main- 
st., for the City Bakeries, Ltd., Maryhill, 


asg ow, 

GUASGOW.—Bunpmve—Plans prepared 
for new canteen buildings for Messrs. 
Charles Connell and ‘ Ltd., the architect 
being Major Hunter, 68, Gordon-st.— 
New coal storage buildings to be built, 
the architect being J Taylor, 220, West 
Regent-st.—Plans prepared for addition at 
the Glasgow P fag Pit uarters, the archi- 
tect being T. Somers, Municipal-bidgs.— 
Plans. pre Poy new workshops for 
Newell an the architect being 4. 
Boswell, est Becomes 

UDDINGSTON.—ApprTi0ns.—Plans _pre- 
pared ~ br emgage 4 and additions for new 
org ffices, the architect being W. 
att, Albert-st.. Motherwell. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


ERITH. — Conversion. — Mr. 5. bot 
Ackroyd, F.R.1.B.A., architect, to to the — 
Arsenal Compaen Society, Litd., has ha 
plans approved for conve of a green- 


eWALTHAMSTOW.— epatRs.—The. T.C. has 
recommended — on repairs to Whipp 


Cross bathi 

WALTHAM TOW, Chem: 
as @ vi 

continar ha Masdonaiad. Plans by Messrs. 

ora and Foster, architects, Buckburs 


The “‘Myko” Floor. 
= connection kotew' > inet 
for May 16, we ‘re a to ate “ge be 
illustrated method martufacturing the 
ee ee cae ben bow 


made, 
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LAW REPORT 


COMPENSATION POINT ON ACQUISITION 

OF LAND BY SUNDERLAND CORPORA- 

TION IN PURSUANCE OF HOUSING 
SCHEME. 


Court or APPEAL. 
Before the Master or THe Rotts and Lorps 
Justices Scorr and GoppDarp. 


Horn v. Sunderland Corporation. 


The question in this case (which came be- 
fore the Court on the appeal of the Sunder- 
land Corporation from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Atkinson) was whether the official 
arbitrator had erred in law in not having 
included in the compensation awarded by him 
any sum for the loss due to the disturbance 
of the business which was carried on on the 
land by the person interested. 

In the arbitration, Mr. Allen Horn claimed 
compensation for the acquisition by the Cor- 
poration of his interest in Springwell Farm 
of about 102 acres in pursuance of the Sunder- 
land (Durham-road) Housing Confirmation 
Order, 1936. 

The arbitrator, by his award, assessed the 
compensation payable to Mr. Horn by reason 
of his interest in the farm at £22,700, but 
stated that that sum did not include any 
sum as compensation for the disturbance of 
Mr. Horn’s business by reason of his being 
dispossessed of the land. The arbitrator 
found as a fact that the £22,700 could not be 
realised by a willing seller in the open 
market unless vacant possession were given 
to the purchaser for the purpose of develop- 
ing the land for building. 

Mr. Justice Atkinson in the Court below 
held that Mr. Horn was entitled, under the 
provisions of the Acquisition of Land (Assess- 
ment of Compensation) Act, 1919, to compen- 
sation for both the value of the land of 
which he had been dispossessed and the loss he 
had sustained through the disturbance of his 
business. From this result the Corporation 
now appealed. 

The Court by a majority varied the Order 
of Mr. Justice Atkinson. 

The Master of the Rolls held that Mr. 
Horn was only disentitled to an award for 
disturbance if the £22,700 equalled or ex- 
ceeded the value of the land as farm land 
plus the loss by disturbance and whatever 
value should be attributed to the minerals. If 
the sum of those figures exceeded £22,700, 
compensation should be awarded. As the 
arbitrator had not dealt with that question 
and Mr. Horn was anxious to have that 
aspect of the matter considered by the arbi- 
trator at his own risk as to costs, the matter 
would be remitted to the arbitrator with a 
direction to the effect he (the Master of the 
Rolls) had stated, and also to deal with the 
costs of the further proceedings before him. 

Lord Justice Scott agreed with the decision 
of the Master of the Rolls, but Lord Justice 
Goddard disagreed, being of opinion that 
Mr. Justice Atkinson’s decision was right and 
should be affirmed. 

By a majority of the Court, therefore, the 
Order of Mr. Justice Atkinson was varied 
accordingly. 

Mr. Gilbert Beyfus, K.C., and Mr: J. 
Charlesworth appeared for the Corporation ; 
and Mr. G. D. Squibb for the respondent, Mr. 


Horn. 


Assignment of War Damage Payments. 

We are informed by the War Damage Com- 
mission that under Section 9 (7) of War 
Damage Act, the right to receive a payment 
m respect of war damage is transmissible by 
aasignment subject to approval in writing by 
the Commission, The Commission has decided 
not to approve such assignments freely. 
They are prepared, we understand, to approve 
— only se — special circumstances, 

_ 48 when the parties had a i 
fiduciary or contractual relationship, Poche 
indirect, in the property (e.g., landlord and 
: a o: sub-tenant), or where the assignee is 
et Department or a public or local 


ority, 
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TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic information 


for this feature from architects, surveyors or — 


contractors. items should reach 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than. 
Tuesday morning. 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found under 
“A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. . 

+ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

@ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government de- 
partments. 


Bucklow.—Laying of approx. 1,000 yards of 
2-in. ‘‘ Everite ” pipes, together with appro- 
priate fittings for extension of water supply 
for R.D.C. H. V. Shaw, Eng. and Sur., 26, 
Station-bldgs, Altrincham : *S. Hutton & Co., 
Ltd., Barton’s-pl., Northwich. 


Chesterfield.— Alterations to existing build- 
irtgs at- Chesterfield Royal Hospital, for Board 
of Governors. Jackson & er, chartered 
architects, 19, Stephenson-pl.: *C. E. Gaunt 
& Son, Lid., West Bars, Chesterfield. Annual 
spring cleaning and renovations to existing 
= : *8. A. Clarke, Walton-rd, Chester- 

Durham.—24 brick surface communal shel- 
ters inf Bowburn area, for R.D.C. Sydney 
Dodds, Eng. and Sur., Byland Lodge, Haw- 
thorne-ter., Durham :-— 


W. Leech, Newcastle ... £2,566 0 0 
Whittingham Bros., Durham 2,459 0 0 
H. Elliott, Durham ... a ae eZ 
¥. W. Mole, Chester-le-Street 2,167 13 0 
D. Glen, Jarrow... a Se eG 
Sowerby’s (Contractors), 

Lid., Newcastle ... .. 204418 3 
H. F. Mole, Chester-le-Street 1,969 12 11 
+H. Alderson, Sacriston, Dur- 

ham ... 1,918 9 6 


Erith.—Works for T.C.: A.F.S. garages, 
*R. Hopkims & Sons, Gravesend, £1,645 
5s. lld.; steelwork for garages, *The Rother 
Irortworks, Ltd., Rye, £137; steelwork for 
strutting reserve control centre, *Rother Iron- 
works, ., £73 10s. 


Glasgow.—Steel pipes for Water Depart- 
ment. J. Cochrane, Engineer and Manager : 
*Stewart & Lioyd, Lid., Oswald-st., Glasgow, 
£4,652 9s. 8d. 

Glasgow.—Protective work at a power 
station, for T.C. G. Morgan, Electrical En- 
gineer and Mawager, Corporation Electricity 
Offices : *Jackson, Brown & Co.. Ltd., Glas- 
gow, £6,354 8s. 7d. 
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23, GATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 


, Bath; 
| huish & Saunders, 74, High-st., Wells. 





"Phone: Walten-on-Thames 614 aad 615. 











to value t 
May 24 :-— 
ee ee ee 


Ltd., London 


Waller, London; and A. A. Stuart & Sons, 
Ltd., Glasgow, E.2. 


pair 14d, Hialington; Gos, Welle & Oates 
per gle ter Bui ee ee 
u work.—Exeter din 

tors, Ltd., Exeter. % 2s 


GLondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed for week ended May 24 :— 


ire, — Miscellaneous 
W. J. denry & 


burgh, 8. 
Cumberland.—Hutting (erection), Thos 
Avmstrorg, Lid., Saw Mills, South-st. , 
Cockermouth. 

ire.—Building work, G & J. 


Seddon, Lid.. 3, 5 and 7, Manchester-rd. 
West, Little Hulton, near Bolton. 
Staffordshire.—Hutting and miscellaneous 
work, J. Hurst & Son, 3, Bank-st.. Cheadle. 
Norfolk.—Miscellaneous works, R. G. 
Carter, pos Rome Drayton. se 
Leicestershire.—Hutting (erection , Morleys 
(Builders), Ltd., Seenare. Derb 


Caerttarvonshire.—Miscellancous works, E.- 


Jones, 3, The Arcade, Penmaenmawr 
Wales. : 
Monmouthshire. — Miscellaneous 
ther i al Lid., Crest Acre House 
Tutshill, Chepstow. : 
Glamorganshire. — Miscellaneous works, 
Copp Bros, Ltd., Lewis-st:, Barry. 
Kent.—Conorete work, J. E. Wiltshier & 
Co., Stour-st., Canterbury. 
Surrey.—Miscellaneous work, A. Streeter & 
Co., Ltd., Catteshall Wharf, Godalming; and 
Drake & ae Ltd., “ Morolin,”’ Lower 
Hampton Rd., Surfbury. 
Hampshire.—Building and miscéllaneous 
work, Gleeson Development Co., Ltd. , London- 
rd.. North Cheam. 


Hampshire.—Hutti erection), Do ‘ 
ee Ltd., 2365, perc Ph wy 
me. 


Somerset.—Hutting (erection), 8. W. F. 
; and Mel- 


Lid., Coombentd, 


Dorset.—Miscellaneous works, W. H. Soper. 
Lid., 18, High West-st., Dorchester. ‘ 
Co. Londonderry.—Hntting (erection), Ben- 
scm Bros., Killymoon, Caskiboon , 
Co. Londonderry.—Miacellaneous k, 
Cothoun, Ltd., Society-st., Slecinn. . 
Co, Antrim.—Hutting ior’, T. McKee 
& Sons, Lid., Ravenbill’nd Belted. 
Ludlow.—Work inf connection with 
vision of communal feeding centre, for Te. 
pa a i eer. Boro. ‘ a Stott & Co., 
belt 3 , ‘aradis e s., irming ham, 1, 
£1,235 8s. 2d. 


Manchester.— Additions to works, Smedley- 
rd., Collyhurst, for Irkdale Printing Co., Ltd. 
H. 8, Fairhurst & Son, chartered architects, 
55, Brown-st.: *W. Gornall & Sons, Ltd., 
Gore-st., Salford, 3. 

Manchester.—Rebuilding of works. *J. 
Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Pendlebury-rd., Swin- 
ton, Manchester. 


- Manchester.—Additions to works. H. 8. 
Fairhurst & Son, chartered architects, 56, 
Brown-st. : *W. & Son, Ltd., Chester- 
rd. wks., Cornbrook, Manchester. 

Merton —Exterior painting i to 80 houses, for 
U.D.C. BR. W. North, Eng. and Sur. : *Robin- 
son & Co., 551, Sidewp-rd., London, S8.E.9. 


: . 
tied of eoten theca seed for C.C. : “Bright. 


Civil engineering work.—Major J. H. De W. 


works, 
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mde cine Raga Eng. Co., Lid., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, £105. : é ; 
_—Electric wiring for instellatior 
ighting of town hall, for U.D.C. 
: [T. Vale & Sons, Ltd, 
£521. 


council 
nen. : 
st., Stourport, . 
Walthamstow.—Making-up of Sutherland- 
rd.. for T.C. : Ernest Knifton, Ltd., £7,581 
13s. 11d. (undef consideration). 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
BUILDING WORK* 


Bangor.—T.C. propose reinstatement of 12 
condemned houses. Plans by B. Price 
Davies, Boro’ Sur. <2 

Brig .—R.D.C. propose “ British Restau- 
rants” in seven districts. : 

Brighouse.—T.C. propose extensions to 
lavatory accommodation at Fire Station, 
at £180; construction of stron room 
at Rastrick Public Library, at £125; recon- 
struction of concrete roof in front portion of 
gas showrooms, at £125. _ 

Chester.—-T.C. proposes reinstatement of 25 
houses for evacuees.—Board of Management 
of Royal Infirmary proposes new out-patients 
’and casualty department and reconstruction 
of boiler-house at Royal Infirmary-bidgs. 

Coseley.—E.C. decided to proceed with 
scheme for sthool canteen and feedi 
eentre at Mount Pleasant council school. 
Plans by G. Mitchell, Sur. 

Doncaster.— Machined: Ironed Laundries, 
Lid., propose repainting factory. 

Droyisden.—U.D.C. to adapt Co-operative 
Hall, Market-st., as communal feeding and 
cooking centre. Plans by F. Schofield, Sur. 

Durham.—E.C. to adapt mill at Win- 
laten as school. Pians by F. Willey, 
architect, 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Erith.—T.C. to erect fencing on Lesney 
Farm and Manor-rd, estates, at £500. 


* See also Lists of Contracts Open. 














Now Published — Sixth Edition 
Revised throughout and greatly enlarged, 
superseding all previous issues. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 
FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 
Large 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 16]- net. 
(By post 16/9). 


The 6th edition of this unique work repre- 
sents, in fact,quite anew undertaking, brought 

e in every way, including a large 
amount of original memo complete 
revision of examples of analysis, and 
fresh of costing, involving many 
thousands of figures, hundreds of calcula- 
tions, and immense labour and _ research. 
Being tained, it avoids the weary 
hunt in other books for the vital, detailed 


k which is usually hard, if not often 
faonetiake to int: 
8B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


Architectural Publishers, 
1S. North Audiey Street, London, W.1. 
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Great Barrow.—Committee of East Lanca- 
shire Tuberculosis Sanatorium and Settle- 
mone | Barrowmore Hall, propose immediate 
rebuilding of sanatorium for 50 beds and 

of 50 additional chalets. 

Halifax.—E.C. propose extensions to elec- 
tricity sub-station. 

Holland (Lincoinshire).—C.C, propose con- 
version of old laundry buil as Finer 
mortuary at £600. Plans by W. M. Smith, 
County Architect, Boston. af 

itkeston.—T.C. propose provision of com- 
munity feeding and a at £1,000. 
Plans by A. O. Marshall ro’ Sur. 

Jarrow.—T.C. to build 12 houses. Plans 
by Boro’ Sur. 

Kingston.—T.C. to build wall around 
switchgear, at £400. _ 

Leyton.—T.C. to consider plans for adapta- 
tion of Holy Trinity Church Institute and 
electricity showrooms, High-rd., for use as 
communal feeding. 

Liandudno.—Council approved er 
ary bandstand, Llandudno Pier, for Lian- 
dudno Pier Co., Lid. 

Manchester.—W. Thorpe and A. Hirst 
Smith, chartered architects, 66a, Deansgate, 
propering lang for extensions to works 
or P. L. Barr. 

Martley.—R.D.C. proposes 10 houses. Plans 
by C. T. Chadwick, Sur., The Tything, Wor- 
cester. 

Morley.—T.C. propose communal feeding 
and coo centres at Churwell, Mill-lane, 
and Central Library. Plans by F. Turner, 
Boro’ Sur. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Contracts to be let 
shorily for canteen for Ellis and Son. 
Architects, Cackett, Burns Dick and 
McKellar, 21, Ellison-pl. 

Newtown (Mon).—U.D.C. adapting pre- 
mises for school cantcen at £350. Plans by 
E. C. Jones, Sur. 

Oldham.—T.C. to construct reservoir. 

Orrell.—U.D.C. propose external painting 
work to 44 Council houses in Bell-la and 
in Sandy-la. 

Sale.—T.C. propose external painting of 
105 council houses. 

Salford.—E.C. awaiting sanction to pro- 
ceed with external work for completion of 
Lanecaster-rd. new school.—Governors of 
Pendieton High School for Girle propose 
repairs to junior school at Chaseley Field, 
at £800, and Governors of Broughton High 
School for Girls propose repairs to school 
—— oe F 

carborough.—T.C. propose layi storm- 
water overflow sewer at 1,300, ios 

Seaham Harbour.—U.D.C. propose to 
establish communal restaurants. lans by 
J. B. Abbey, Sur. 

Stafford.—R.D.C. propose additional water- 
works, at £1,700. Pians by Elliott and 
Brown, consulting engineers, Parliament- 
st., Nottingham. 

Stanley.—U.D.C. propose communal 
kitchen at Lingwell-gate, and communal 
amin Hear cooking centre in Billiards Hall. 
Plans by A. W. Quibell, Sur. 

Stockport.—Walker and Homfray, Lid., 
Woodside Brewery, Eccles New-rd., Sal- 

ford, 5, propose alterations to “ Railway ” 
Inn, Great Portwood-st, 











Boyle’s:ai%mWentilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 
34, MORLAND AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. 








Tel.: Addiscombe 1133. 
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Stoke Newington.—B.C. to : 
tion to MB. for loan for repairs to dss 


‘Stoke-on-Trent.—T.C. received approval of 

schemes for community feeding in town 

halls.—T.C. haga ee, camp for 
Agee, urse Ss pro 

lla, Stoke, and welfare. dinie 


Tamworth.-R.D.C. proposes commun; 
feeding scheme. at Hutton Mission et 
Two 6 Framgenge ission premises, 

me.—Tween Bridge Drainage Bo; 
propose a drainage scheme to cost £10,000" 

Tiverton.—T.C. approved: alterations to 
—- dairy Py A § Hil. 

verston.—U.D.C. pro ext if 
fire station. ae propose extension to 

Waithamstow.—T.C. approved following :— 
Higham Hill school, external sepairs “and 
painting, £742; Wood-st. school, external re- 
pairs, and Wm. McGuffie schooi, exter- 
nal repairs and renovations, £495.—Roro’ 
Fe gn etm prepared. —4 a Test centre 
0 ess persons a arsh-st. missic 
hall, -- a a St. Mission 

Wath-on-Dearne.—Manvers Main Colliery 
Co., Ltd., proposes extensions to colliery 
workings. " 

Wembley.—T.C. approved subject to Mid- 
diesex 0.C. spending £171 10s. os ieapeows: 
ments at Elmwood sick bay. 

oe Bay and Monkseaton.—U.D.c. 
Fe da o set up communal restaurants at 

eaton Sluice and Monkseaton. Plans by 
A. J. Rousell, Sur. ' 


Tin Research. 

The report for 1940 of the Tin Research 
Institute, recently published, tells how the 
work of the Institute during 1940 was directed 
apy to adapting tin to war industries, 

that in the metal’s more 
normal applications was well maintained. A 
recent discov: of the Institute is the so- 
called “* um ”” plating, @ brilliant 
ng og obtained by the electrode oe 
@ tin-copper containing 
45 per cent. of tan; it is not quite so tarnish- 
resisting as chromium, but it is more easily 
. The address of the Institute 
Fraser-road, Greenford. 


BUY BRITISH 


FLOORINGS 


PANELLING 








POINT & puont 
PLEASANT Gtd. puTNey 
LONDON 5611 

S.W.18 (6 lines) 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING 
AND 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W.1 


also at 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the Country 
‘Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). ‘Grams 


: “Taywood, Southall” 
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STATION VAORKS 


KING JAMES S*, 
‘ — 47. 








